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The New 5%7 


Folding = 
KODET. he 


Superior to any s x 7 camera except our $75 Foid- 
ing Kodak, and cheaper than most of them 
Note some of its points 


Rising, Falling and Sliding Front; 

Adjustable Swing Back , 

Adapted to roll film and glass plates ; 

Reversible finder for vertical and horizontal 
pictures, with focusing plate for snap shots; 

Ground glass with hinged door in back for 
fine focusing , 

improved shutter 
eous exposures: 

Tripod Sockets for vertical or horizontal expos- 
ures 
Self contained when closed, handsomely cov- 
ered with leather; front and bed highly finished 


for time and instantan- 


ahogany and polished brass. Either single 
wiew or rapid rectilinear lensof splendid quality 
No. 5 Folding Kodet, 5x 7. —_— view 
lens and one double plate holder, - $22.00 
No. 5 Folding Kodet, 5 x7, rapid rectiti- 
near lens and onedouble plateholder, 30.00 
Roll holder for film (not loaded), - 12.50 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


KODAKS ana KODETS, 
$6.06 to $100.00 


Send for Catclogue 


‘‘Waldort”’ 


Latest shape in Shoes, 
Blucher and Bal, 
French Calfskin 


$3.00 
NONE BETTER 

EVERY PAIR 

WARRANTED. 


end your size,and we will 
ship immediately on 
receipt of price. 


M.S. Kart, 


123 NASSAU STRERBT/ 
84 NASSAU STREET } 
New YorK,. 
Correspondence invited. 
Send for Catalogue. 








WE MAKE SOLID SILVER ONLY, 
OF STERLING QUALITY pip FINE, 
EVERY ARTICLE BEARING OUR TRADE-MARK ; 
THEREFORE PURCHASERS 


ENTIRE FREEDOM FROM FALSE IMPRESSIONS, 








TRADE 


Solid Silver 


(Exclusively.) 







STE RLUANG 


WHITING MFG CO 


Silversmiths, 





Broadway & 18th St., 


NEW YORK. 








MME: Vyve. 


CLICQUOT. 


THE FAMOUS HOUSE OF 


Veuve Clicquot 


founded nearly a century ago, enjoys a world- 


| renowned reputation for the production of unsur- 


passed high-grade champagne wines. 

They are made of the choicest grapes, grown on 
their own estates and are distinguished for absolute 
purity, delicacy and body, with a bouquet remark- 
able for its daintiness. 

These qualifications are fully embodied in the 


Yercow Laset, Sec. 
1887 
TO 


VINTAGE 


IMPORTED THIS COUNTRY. 
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USED ONTHIS PAPER 


MANUFACTURED BY 


JAENECKE- ULLMAN C2 


NEW YORK. - 





MLLE. MARIE CHEF, | 


DRESSMAKER & IMPORTER, 
167 West 23d St., between 6th and 7th Aves. 


Street Costumes, Cloaks, Capes, Tea-Gowns, Even- | 


ing and Reception Dresses made at very reasonable 
prices, Ladies’ own material used, if wished. 


RUINART 











AND 
LapiEs’ RounD Hats anD |BONNETS 
AND 


|/Tue Duniap Sirk UmprELLa. 


178 AND 180 FIFTH AVE., ) 
bet. 22d and 23d Sts., >NeEw YorK. 

181 BROADWAY, near Cortland St., j 

PALMER House, CHICAGO. 

914 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


Hay Accredited Agencies in all Principal Cities. 


» Phoenix 


dlooniance Compamy, 


OF LONDON, 
37 and 39 LIBER Ty STREET, New Yor«. 
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World's Colum 
Ex position 


F ’Twyerrort 
MAKER OF MEN’S CLOTHE 
253 FirtH Ave., New Yok 


(One door above 28th Street.) 


Vo wren | Correct Styles 
CELEBRATED HATS) 


Latest Novelt 
For Evening Dress ‘vikis 
ai Worsteds. 


Sable, Mink and Persian 
Fur-lined Overcs 












and Hunt Suits, 
Tattersall Waist. Coat. 
Harris and Bliss Tweeds. 
Knickerbockers and Highland Spats. 
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The United States Mail 





must be delivered, rain 
shine, storm or calm, ov 


oe}. rough roads or smooth, no matter ho 








ALLCOCK’S CORN SHIELDS, 


ALLCOCK’S BUNION SHIELDS, 


under the touch, 
body else. 
find it good for all alike, to ward off a 
of the pains and aches, internal as wé 
as external, the result from taking col 
Let No Solicitation induce you to accept a substitute. 


stiff or lame the carrier may be. 
him an 


Allcock’s 


Porous Plaster 


means a firm, elastic step, supple ™ 
cles, strong full lungs; for, if appli¢ 
the moment there is pain in any pa 


Just so with eve 
Men, women and childr 


A.tcock’s is absolutely the be 









Have no equal as a relief and cure for 
corns and bunions, 
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He announce- 

ment that 

a woman has been 
married to a man ten 
years her junior is received 
with, ‘* What a foolish thing 
for her to do! Women, you 
know, grow old so much faster 
than men.”’ And, mentally, we 
predicate forhima sooner or laterlife 
of marital infidelity, and for her the 
humiliating réle of a neglected wife. 


If a woman is willing to risk bore- 
dom by undertaking daily intercourse 
with an intellect ten years nearer cal- 

lowness than her own, she need not be 
harrassed by any fear that she will look 
forty when she is only thirty-one, nor (what 
is more to the point) that her husband will 
appear to be a youth of twenty when the 
records have advanced him to thirty-five. 


Gray hairs, wrinkles, lines and saggy mus- 
cles—Time’s trappings for age—are impar- 
tially bestowed as regards sex. Given the 
same conditions of living, and the woman 
looks no older than a man of the same years, 
and this in spite of the fact that feminine cos- 
tume is the more aging. The latter claim is 
capable of very easy verification. Let the 
cheval glass reflect you and your husband in 
contrary attire. He with “ fluffy’’ bodice, 
godeted skirt, rufled cape, head ornamented 
with hair and a tiny bonnet. You in waist- 
coat, shirt, collar, tie, trousers, frock coat 

and derby, with your hair brushed away 
from your ears and turned up under the hat. 


You can also realize the handicap of 
women’s costume with even less effort. 
Scrutinize yourself in elaborate visiting, 

dinner and hall costumes, and then ob- 

. serve the effect on you of the simply 

made but pretty informal home gown. 

Its simplicity will deduct full five 

years — often more — from your 
apparent age. 

Since, even with their advan- 
tage of attire, men look no 

younger and women no older 
than they are, is it not about 

time to retire the hoary 

fallacy ‘*that women 

grow old quicker 
than men ?”’ 

That mo- 
nopoly hereto- 





fore enjoyed 

by men of marry- 
ing youth when 
their own place was 
among the elders. is likely 
to be infringed under the 
new regime. A gentle Baron- 
ess some years ago paved the 
way for the exercise of this select- 
ive faculty, and although royalty, 

in the person of the Queen, took an 
early opportunity to publicly insult 
her, the Baroness pioneer has held her 
position and her husband. 


















Women love beauty, and if they 
have heretofore condoned the lack of it 
in the average man—and most men are 
excessively plain—it is, first, because man 
held the purse strings of the world, and, 
again, the only honcrable career for woman 
has been marriage, and there man was a 
necessary factor. Now, however, woman is 
attaining to a position where she can choose 
careers and husbands. ‘The cleverest and 
more attractive of her are deferring and 
in many cases declining matrimony, and the 
old-time humiliation of idly waiting—as wall- 
flowers do at dances—-to be called by some 
man is gradually disappearing. With char- 
acteristic perversity man, the more woman 
doesn’t want him, the more he wants her, so 
that she is assured of attention at least up to 
the time when she takes on a middle-aged 
aspect. 






























Then, following man’s example, she can 
look about for something ornamental in the 
way of a matrimonial partner. Her luck 
will doubtless resemble that of her male 
exemplar. Sometimes she will secure, 
along with youth and good looks, a 
devotion such as that of Madame de 
Lesseps ; but, again, it will turn out 
a “ gone with a handsomer woman”’ 
tragedy. 

However it terminates, the wom- 
an will have chosen what pleased 
her fancy and touched her 
heart. And to be independ- 
ent and powerful is well 
worth the price of a trag- 
edy or two. 
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A BACHELOR’S CHRISTMAS 
BY ISA CARRINGTON CABELL 
(Second and concluding paper.) 


T was at the risk of my life that I left my 

I warm quarters and took the train that was 

to carry me within three miles of Grey 
Towers. Mrs. Scaiff sentacovered thing to fetch 
me, which was most unnecessary, but we drove 
through icy wind and Christmas chill till we 
reached the big house anc entered the great 
baronial hall. Of course the train was late 
and the dinner at eight, so I hurried over my 
dressing sneezing and coughing—you can’t 
heat a room that is 40 by 32 square——and was 
just entering the dining-room when Mrs. 
Scaiff, with a hurried hand pressure, gave the 
sign to form the line to the dining-room. 

She indicated my fate with a smile and a 
nod as much as to say, ‘*See what I’ve 
saved for you!” as if she had provided me 
with the belle and beauty of the season, when 
my partner is generally an 
appeal to my kindhearted- 
ness and all-around utility. 

I therefore merely gave 
a sidelong glance at the 
tall figure in white who 
placed her hand lightly 
on my arm and as I was 
tired and hungry, confess 
I took the edge from my 
appetite before I began to 
make myself agreeable. 

Then, from the second 
entrée to the salad I talked 
a hundred to the minute. 

Mrs. Scaiff laughs at 
fashion, and is its slave. 
She does not introduce 
her guests to each other 
and I therefore was pre- 
scribed to the weather, 
the royal marriages and 
the season, and I got in 
reply “ yes,’’ or **no,”’ 
two excellent words, too 
rarely used in an age of 
circumlocution, but not 
conducive to conversa- 
tion. When, therefore, I 
heard a calm, sweet voice 
remark, “You do not 
know me, Mr. Van Dort, 
but I am _ Constance 
Brookes,Constance Elliot. 
I've heard my mother 
speak of you.”’ 

I was as surprised and 
pleased, even as alarmed 
as a young mother when 
her baby says **da da”’ 
aftershe has been teaching 
it that accomplishment for six months. 

My companion could talk and she was the 
daughter of my old friend ; no, granddaughter. 
What tact the child showed, for it was not 
her mother, but her grandmother who was my 
contemporary, maybe her great-grandmother. 
And people call Natalie Scaiff a person of dis- 
cernment ! 

I put on my eyeglasses, that had fallen 
down on my nose since the fish was served, 
and looked at her for the first time. 

Hers was a still, penetrating beauty. I haven't 
seen anything like it since my young days. 

Her calm, reposeful. face was covered with 
a coronet of fair hair, her eyes were dark 


. 
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blue, with smutty shadows under them, as if 
the artist had been working in soft crayon and 
forgotten to wash his hands, when he came to 
mould the delicate outline of the cheek. She 
was tall, and elegantly, rather than splen- 
didly formed, and though simply dressed in some 
white shimmering stuff, I knew well enough 
it was a miracle of artistic success. Her age ? 
Anywhere from twenty to twenty-five. One 
can tell by the look of the hands and the 
curve of the throat the whereabouts of any 
woman. ‘That she was madame was told in 
the old point de Venise. I put on my double 
glasses a little later, merely to verify ; it was 
1675-80, that rose pattern, as I thought at first 
glance, and the jewels were too splendid a 
burden for maidenhood to carry. 

Of course I was cordial and affectionate, 
and the family friend at once. They were all 
dead, of course, few live to be octogenarians, and 
her husband was away on business. Mrs. 
Scaiff had taken pity on her loneliness and 
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every new acquaintance, and then, after I had 
drunk her health, I went on with my dinner, 
for her presence was reposeful, and a man 
needn't give himself indigestion trying to work 
his stomach and his brains at the same time 
when she dines beside him. 

The surroundings fitted her peculiarly, 
she rather than most modern and fin de siécle 
Natalie Scaiff. How cleverly these young 
artists had done their work ! 

Grey Towers was a half-baked imitation 
medieval castle, as I told Natalie Scaiff in my 
wrath that day at the club, for the Scaiffs had 
not lived in it a year, but those wonderful 
magicians worked with Aladdin’s lamp. It 
might have been the cradle of the Hapsburghs 
for its look of age and stateliness. A vast, 
lofty place, with heavy, dark beams across the 
ceiling and a heavy dark wainscoting from 
which jutted torches of bronze. The wall 
space was covered with embossed leather in 
red and yellow incrustations, and the screens 








DRAWING-ROOM IN THE HOUSE OF MR, WALTER RUTHERFORD 


brought her here for Christmas. She had 
only been in America three or four months, 
and knew no one except mamma's few old 
friends. 

«« And if you know them you know a pretty 
lot, my angel,’’ I said to my alter ego, for 
come to think of it, her mamma’s friends were 
not the people who would be likely to eat 
their Christmas dinner at Grey Towers. How- 
ever, I did not tell her that; I talked to her 
about herself, which, notwithstanding my 
theory, derived from my experience with 
most other women, did not seem to interest 
her. Women are exasperating creatures; no 
rule applies. You have to get a fresh set for 
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and portiéres were fifteenth century tapestries. 
The huge fireplace of carved stone had a 
hood Peter Vischer might have moulded, and 
the two grinning sphynxes that held the Yule 
logs had a look of Karnack and a temple fire. 

All the room was hung with evergreens, 
cedar, holly and mistletoe in corners, for a 
certain couple’s sake, I guessed, and was sure 
this was Natalie’s doing ; and over the stained 
glass oval window with its wrought-iron grille 
was a great cross of holly with a centre of 
immortelles. It was a touch of sentiment that 
almost made me a Christian, though I hate the 
festival so much I’ve been a Buddhist for the 
last forty years, 








I looked over at Natalie Scaiff, at the head 
of the pretty table, with its gold and silver 
furniture, its flowers and lights, and I saw the 
flash of her diamonds, and thought of how 
one day, but for me! And I looked at Billy 
Scaiff, black and beetle-browed, and never 
clever, but so kind, so kind. Suppose I had 
listened to her and helped her to her way ! 

It was all I could do to keep from jumping 
from my seat and calling out the toast, ‘*] 
drink to existing institutions.” But I didn’. 
I only looked at her and then at him, and we 
all smiled and remembered. 

I had, you see, half forgotten my companion 
thinking of other days, when suddenly she 
addressed me. 

‘‘ Who is the young lady sitting by Mr. 
Scaiff to whom Count von Talberg is talk- 


ing?” 
“Then indeed you are 


unknown,’ I exclaimed ; 
“that is Miss Gerald, the 
famous Miss Jerry Gerald, 
a most charming and_in- 
teresting young girl; leaves 
doors open, you know ; and 
I'}l confide in you—never 
let her play whist at the 
same table with you—not in 
the same room if you can 
help it; her very presence is 
a sacrilege of the game, but 
a great favorite. Von Tal- 
berg is said to be paying 
her his devoirs. You know 
him, of course?”’ 

«Oh, yes, I know him,” 
said Mrs. Brooke, “though 
there is no of course about 
it. He is my only real ac- 
quaintance in America. I 
have always known him, but 
I did not know he was to be 
here to-night.” 

“He is another great 
favorite,’ I said, pleasantly. 
«* Heis big and blond, which 
is enough, and has a title, 
which is superlative, and the 
other day he fainted on a 
blue velvet hearthrug in a 
blue drawing-room, which 
was superfluous; so that, by 
now, there is not a woman 
within a hundred miles of 
him who is not dead in love with him, and 
unblushingly shows it.’ 

‘« Part of your remark is not true, Mr. Van 
Dort,’’ said Mrs Brooke, laughing her still 
weet laugh, as penetrating as the perfume of 
a violet after a summer's rain, ‘* for Miss 
Gerald is an exception to the unbiushingness. 
See how she sparkles and reddens. It is as 
pretty as a sunset playing on a_ pane of 
glass,”” 
‘«Tf you take Miss Gerald for a pane of 
glass you are mistaken, my dear lady,’’ I 
said. She is a rushing river, and has as 
much goto her. If she wanted to marry me 
I'd give it up. It would save noise and slam- 
ming of doors.” 

Meanwhile Miss Jerry had discovered with 
that embarrassingly quick intellect of hers 
that we were talking about her and she called 
across the table in her ringing voice, “ How 
de do, Mr. Van Dort You didn’t take cold 
or anything coming up from the station ? ** 

‘©T took a glass of arf-and arf, Miss Jerry,” 
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I replied serenely, ‘since you must know, but 
that was really all."” Jerry Gerald is another 
of those centipeded, hydra-headed people who 
are always putting their foot in it, but I did 
not like the way Count Von Talberg laughed 
at her for my snub. He should have given 
mea rap and 1 would have believed in his 



























affection for the girl. As it was I was cross 


and more cross when I heard Jerry’s next re- 
mark (that girl’s voice carries like a penny 
whistle). 

«Old Mr. Van Dort is crosser than ever 
to-night. 


I wish he'd like me, he’s such an 
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old crusty love. And, oh, how beautiful Mrs, 
Brooke is! I am mad over pretty women. I’m 
just like a man about that.”’ : 

“Mrs. Brooke is indeed beautiful,’’ said 
the German in a low sonorous voice, and | 
saw a faint flush rise at the roots cf my con 
pinion’s pale hair and overspread her fac: 
with an exquisite pink glow, like the pink ot 
the sun’s first beams as he touches the snow 
mountain; their eyes met and both bowed, 
though constrainedly. 

‘©The world for those we love is wide. 
but not for those we hate!” I quoted apro 
pos of nothing. Iam always running wu 
against people who dislike each other and 
find it more and more disagreeable. I wish: 
the Count had not come, although the party wa 
made for him, and then J heard Jerry again 

“Oh, nothing ever hap 
pens,” she said, “ nothing to 
us, I mean. I couldn't di 
wrong if I tried. When | 
wanted to be outrageously 
wicked I used to go out 
without a maid, but it’s the 
thing now to leave them at 
home. Then I wanted to 
dress like a man, knee 
breeches and embroidered 
waistcoat, and a_ peruque 
and flower.”’ 

‘©Tt would be a most be- 
coming costume,’” said Von 
Talberg, in an impertinent 
tone, which made the young 
girl look at him in a he- 
wildered way that aimost 
forced me across the table 
to dislodge him. 

Then I recollected my 
heart and my doctor and 
took a drop ot liquor instead. 
“‘ She'll say something next 
that will make Mrs. Brook« 
blush: that girl compared to 
the elder woman is like an 
iron jar floating into the 
direction of a Sevres vase,’ 
I thought, but I kept my 
tongue. 

‘¢ No,” said Natalie Scaiff, 
making the conversatior 
general, for we were drawing 
to a close, “there are just 
three things women can 
do: be born, married and die. The first two 
we go through with without being consulted, 
and we die in spite of consultations—becaus 
of them perhaps,’ she added, directing he: 
reproachful eyes at her husband and Dr. Har 
rie, the great heart specialist 

Everybody laughed at the manner; the joke 
wis mediocre ; women have little real humor 
We drew near the yule logs and the great 
yellow stone fireplace and began to group our 
selves a son gout. 

I saw Jerry Gerald move carelessly from 
person to person and then seat herself ina dee; 
arm chair in the shadow of the oval window 
A brass lamp was swinging above her, and in 
it entwined a spring of mistletoe. 

The conservatory opened upon the dining 
hall and some of the young men of the usua 
age strolled there. 

] did not see Mrs. Brooke and afterward | 
missed the Count. ‘I do not believe Mrs 
Brooke likes him,’ I said to Natalie. 


‘©What! did she say anything ?”* she in 
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quired, at once uneasy. ‘“ We don’t know 
him well, you know, and Billy told me to be 
careful.” As with the rest of her sex, Mrs. 
Scaiff’s courage oozes out the moment she has 
forced herself into an inextricable difficulty. 

‘Mis. Brooke tells me she knows him 
very well; she made no comment but there 
was a reserve I did not like. She was too 
amicabie to say a word.” 

“Oh dear!’ cried Natalie. ‘ Where is 
that vexatious husband of mine ?” and she, too, 
disappeared. 

Almost at once Von Talberg appeared, 
and immediately dropped into the chair by 
Miss Gerald’s side, and as I did not feel my- 
self called on to fight a duel wit> « man four 
times my size and forty or fifi; years my 
junior, for interference, I went into the smok- 
ing room. Hence lI heard sounds of laughter 
and Christmas revelry ; but as I have already 
said, being a Buddhist, I retrained from partici- 
pation and smoked Scaift’s admirable cheroots 
instead, and read the evening papers in peace. 

When we went for our candles I thanked 
my hostess for not putting me off in a dreary 
bachelor’s room, which is my accustomed fate. 
‘© No, I have given the best to the best,” she 
said with a smile full ot affection, which I 
could but return. 

Natalie Scaiff is a generous and forgiving 
woman: she had forgisen the wounds of a 
friend. 

“ Good night,’’ I said, ‘¢and merry Christ- 
mas to you."” Mrs. Brooke’s candle was next 
to mine. She looked tired, but exceedingly 
lovely as she swept past me. 

When I went to my own dressing-room I 
heard her voice, which, for all [its softness, 
had a resonant quality, as she bade her maid 
good night. 

It was somewhere between two and three 
o'clock, uncommon dark and cold, that I 
woke. Something had fallen, maybe one of 
the medieval towers, I thought, as I slipped 
into my dressing gown; they can’t be meant 
to last, thingsjthat were in the quarries two 
years ago. 

But there was nothing more. Then I heard 
another sound as if of something being 
dragged across the floor, a heavy body, and 
then a low cry reached me. 

‘¢ One of those fellows is tipsy,” I thought, 
‘and they're trying to get him in bed.” 
Then I heard the door open and the dragging 
begin again. I jumped up and lit my candle. 
“. must help get him to his room and not 
let the boys disturb the ladies. Why don’t 
they keep him there, the idiots, till he can 
move himself ?’” 

I turned my key and stepped into the hall. 
There was Mrs. Brooke; she had the dead 
body of Count Aleix Von Talberg by the feet 
and was dragging it out of her sitting room, 
she, a slight, delicate woman, he a grenadier 
and weighing two hundred and sixty pounds 
alive. God knows what he weighed dead. 

What she thought of, even at that supreme 
moment was not that he was dead and that 
she had killed him, as I at once decided, but 
her reputation. She ran to meand fell on her 
knees. ** Mr. Van Dort,” she said, “ he only 
came to say good-by, I swear, and give me 
my letters. He was going to marry the girl. 
And ”—as if that was secondary —-“he 
dropped dead. (It’s heart failure; he knew 


it. Help me drag him where I shall be safe.”” 
Her beautiful hair almost enveloped her ; 
her flowing robes impeded her motions, but 
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she ran back and seized his feet and began to 
drag him again. 

I ran forwardand felt hisheart. * Make haste, 
make haste,’’ she cried, ‘¢ For God’s sake, make 
haste,’ and so I seized his shoulders (it was 
very like the story of the barber in the Arabian 
Nights Entertainment, and I half expected her 
to tell me to leave him at Miss Jerry's door) and 
sure enough dragged him to the staircase, and 
laid him on the first landing. 

When we had gottcn him there, she turned 
tome: 

“ You knew my mother,”’ she said, ‘ take 
care of me,’’ and I nodded. It wasn’t her 
mother, it was her grandmother, and I owed 
her a grudge that had made me what I am, 
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came rushing out to find Von Talberg where I 
had helped to drag him, and the great special- 
ist, seeing his drawn face, and Mrs. Scaiff giv- 
ing her testimony, I was not made to stand 
my trial for murder. 

The rest of the 
enough. 

Von Talberg broke up the Christmas fes- 
tivities, the others went their way. I dined in 
future at the club on Christmas Eve. 


story is commonplace 


SHe: ** What is the difference between 
pants and trousers, dear ?”” 
He: ** Let methink. Pants three dollars, 


trousers twenty ; just seventeen dollars, love.” 


HAD BEEN ABROAD 
** And isn’t Lake Como beautiful ?”’ 
“Lake Como? Oh, yes! I remember it distinctly now—because my husbaid 
complained so much that the train was so slow in passing. 


but that knowledge made me understand her 
as nobody else would. 

I saw her glide into her room. I heard—— 
or rather felt—the door close, and then I gave 
a hello that woke everybody, and they all 
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know, 


Mrs. GLanpers: * Do you dear 
that Mrs. Tasker is fairly green with envy at 
your success with the beaux?” 
~ Miss Fospick : “ The color is quite natural 


to her. She is a grass widow.”’ 
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AS SEEN BY HIM 
Gain, as it seems 
to have been in 
the end of each 
century, individuality 
counts for much. We 
are practising it. It 
has become the fashion, 
the vogue, the thing. 
And yet, an individu- 
ality not too much 
marked. That which 
is Outre is apt to be 
vulgar. Men emphasize 
their characters by some 
little fad which punc- 
tuates them and places 
them above the commonplace. It is as bad 
form to be utterly the one as the other. 
It is delicate ground, this middle path, and it 
needs some study, some thought, some research 
even to keep in its even tenor, and yet not be 
exactly like other men. 

I spoke in one of my late papers about a 
man who always wears gloves—lI believe I re- 
ferred to Elisha Dyer—and I know another 
who devotes more consideration to these little 
things, a man who is constantly creating 
neckties and wearing his own creations. 
There is a certain individuality about this that 
is refreshing. Again, I know another man 
who only takes ene turn at a dance, and that 
always with the daughter of the hostess, and 
who stands in the doorway the rest of the 
evening quite contented with himself. 

At luncheon at Delmonico’s the other day 
Duncan Elliott wore a brown Scotch suit of 
clothes, sack or lounge coat, a pink shirt and a 
bright red tie. Another man near him had a 
light gray suit and an Eton collar with a black 
club tie, arranged ina simple bow.  Creigh- 
ton Webb wears black and blue barred shirts, 
tiny stripes, high collars and light four-in-hand 
ties with gray lounge suits. Other men at the 
same hour of the forenoon have already their 
frock coats and top hats. All of these are 
right as far as good form is observed, but each 
has his own individuality and his own personal 
taste. Archie Pell at the same time and same 
place had a mixed, pepper and-salt, gray and 
black lounge suit, made tight to the figure, yel- 
low gloves, a dark red tie and a black derby 
hat. Prince Lubecki and the Count Caste- 
lane, on the contrary, wore elaborate white ties 
with tie pins and lilies-of-the-valley in the 
buttonhole of their frock coats. 

I was quite taken with a plaid tie the other 
day—red and green, which looked vivid, but 
which I knew might make an effect witha 
dark brown suit on a cloudy day. The shop- 
man unfortunately said to me ‘* We have sold 
a number of these, sir.” I at once put temp- 
tation behind me. I would not be conspicu- 
ously common and wear the same tartan as a 
half hundred or more henchmen might be fly- 
ing, particularly on that vulgar thoroughfare, 
Broadway. It is thus that I even stop and 





pause at the Eton collars, although they are 
most becoming, because although I dress as 
the rest of the world I want to be in vogue 
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only when I can be a part of a suitable back- 
ground. We must be artistic, and if 1 cannot 
be in the shadow I want to be “ featured.” 
I believe that is what the theatrical people call 
it and it is equivalent to being a star or having 
one’s name in big letters on a playbill. 

In the shops—I am so tired of shops—I 
hope that they will be abolished some day, and 
only large warehouses will exist, and one’s 
tailors, hosiers, hatters and haberdashers will 
come to one’s house as in olden times, just as 
in the comedies of Moliére or Shakespeare— 
there are few novelties. There is a distress- 
ing stick known as the golf, which some men 
are carrying. It is of black wood, silver 
bound and really is not half bad, but I do not 
like the resemblance to a golf club—it is 
somewhat vulgar. Things should be always 
what they seem. A few little trinkets here 
and there have caught my fancy. I bought a 
very pretty silver inkstand in the shape of a 
pen the other day, to present to a man to 
whom I am expected to give a Christmas 
offering. 

From London, my tailor has sent me a most 
astonishing garment which he calls a top frock 
coat. It is rather smart but a little pronounced, 
and yet I cannot resist the temptation to wear 
it, although I stick to the blue melton over- 
coat with velvet collar. It is of cheviot and 
is very long, reaching almost to the ankles. 
It is double breasted with four buttons. The 
collar is cut rather low, is a notch and faced 
with silk but with an edging of the cheviot. I 
had to send it to my tailor here for some alter- 
ations. It had an outside breast pocket, 
which I thought unnecessary and common. 
Coats should have few, if any, pockets outside 
and decidedly no outside breast pocket. The 
ticket pocket 1 leave, because it is made 
without a flap. I had also the velvet cuffs re- 
moved, although I keep the velvet collar 
(which comes down to the facing) edged with 
the cheviot. I have also had another cape 
ulster made according to the latest English 
fashion plates, with variations of my own. I 
have expelled all outside pockets and have had 
the Inverness cape made short, falling above 
the wrists. Two pair of trousers sent me by 
my London tailor have wide stripes of blue 
and gray, and a small plaid background. 
These are quite smart and very original, al- 
though odd. 

My hatter has sent me a London hat. The 
curling, bell crown or the smoke stack crown, 
has given way to the almost straight up and 
down hat. The crowns are higher than those 
we find in New York, but their adoption is a 
matter of taste. A waistcoat sent me is cut 
very low, anda scarf, or tie—I must call it the 
former, it is so very elaborate—is to be fastened 
with a medallion pin away down in the bosom 
—just like the pictures of Thackeray’s heroes 
or John Leech’s wonderful beaux of the fifties. 
I see about eight to ten men wearing safety 
pins in their ties. This was very smart last 
winter and summer in London, but it has 
gone out of fashion. Of course, when I say 
smart, I mean that although not adopted by 
the very best men these pins were sometimes 
worn by quite respectable persons. Meadows 
has a very handsome one. I believe I gave it 
him. It was one of his perquisites. 

Brown: “Is young Flyingwedge practic- 
ing law?? 

Jones: “I think not. He was admitted to 
the bar, but I think he’s practicing economy.” 
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VIEWS BY HER 


; ho is nothing quite as funny in the 
comic opera of Prince Ananias as 
the struggles of a baritone to be a 

tenor—a part not included in the play, but 

played in spite of the composer and the score 

The effort is musically ludicrous throughout, 

but it becomes acutely farcical when the rich- 

voiced Jesse Bartlett Davis essays a duet with 
the singer who would a tenor be. 


In her beautiful full voice Mrs. Davis 
sings the little love song to the delight of the 
audience, as is attested by the enthusiastic de- 
mand for an encore. During the progress of 
the song the hearer is occasionally conscious 
of a thin note that pipes up fitfully, striving to 
make itself heard. It is about as musical and 
effective as a parrot afflicted with bronchitis. 
How delightful it must be for the composer to 
have the song he arranged as a duet rendered 
as a solo and a quarter! 


And what an autocratic feeling it must 
engender to be able when one has an ax 
to grind to sing an opera, not as she is 
wrote,’ but massacred to suit one’s emotional 
tendencies. That a man should make a 
fool of himself is too common an occurrence 
to excite comment, but that he should make 
a fool of himself, of the company, and of the 
opera, is interjecting a guod deal of fool into 
a little opera not over-robust to start with. 


To the newly ‘¢ arrived,” socially there is 
no more bewildering question than «* When am 
I a man and when am I a gentleman—conver- 
sationally ?*’ One of this class asked at an up- 
town shop to be shown a book of styles for 
engraved cards. The clerk, a gentlewoman in 
reduced circumstances—exhibited the samples 
and explained that a certain size was used for 
men’s cards. Said the inquirer, with unmis- 
takable emphasis, pointing to a card, “ Did I 
understand you to say that this was the size used 
for gentlemen ?’’ The clerk, although much 
diverted, answered the man civilly, and he 
doubtless was satisfied that he had disciplined 
an ignorant person. He was not the first 
who, by proclaiming himself a gentleman, be- 
trayed that he had no claim to the title. 


President Eliot and Dr. Sargent of Harvard 
are not agreed as to the value of physical 
training for college boys. Dr. Sargent wishes 
physical culture to count toward a Harvard 
degree. The President offers various objec- 
tion to this proposition and sums up his posi- 
tion by stating that ‘* personally I regard 
athletics as a very small part of the university 
training.”” A somewhat surprising utterance 
for a man who ought to know that regular, 
properly directed exercise has been the moral 
as well as physical salvation of many a young 
man. If the otherwise learned President is 
ignorant, as his words imply, concerning so 
vital a subject a conference between him and a 
committee from the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons should be speedily arranged and he be 
duly enlightened in a matter which so closely 
concerns the welfare of the young men under 
his charge. 


The Harvard students have, with the Presi- 
dent’s sanction, engaged in brutal physical con- 
tests in which they indulged in a kind of 
ruffianly behavior that would not be tclerated 
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in a prize fight between the most morally de- 
graded of the ‘*champions.”’ But when it 
comes to rational, health-giving, moral-bracing 
training—the best kind of preparation against 
the temptations that beset youth—the President 
thinks it of little moment, and considers the 
scheme impracticable, although another college 
is accomplishing precisely what President Eliot 
says can not be broughtto pass. So unintelli- 
gent on so vital a point, but still the President 
of a university ! 
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DEBUTANTES’ FROCKS—BALL-GOWNS FOR 
‘DOWAGERS AND YOUNG MATRONS—AT- 
~ HOME GOWN—THE TWO BODICE-GOWN 


Eauté and jeunesse have made their pret- 
B tiest courtesy to the queens who reign 
in the social kingdom, and are now 
launched on “ Midnight dances and the public 
show.’ With sweet freshness and youth they 
are wending their way into alluring glades of 
pleasure, and hidden labyrinths of experience. 
The gates leading to a via lattea of engage- 
ments for rout and ball 
were opened at Del- 
monico’s, the starry way 
strewn with celestial roses 
—thornless and unfading. 

Judges and critics wiser 
than serpents stood by in 
cloth and satin, watching 
and weighing the stuft 
these merry maids were _ . 
made of, forecasting their wy 
success, or prog- - 
nosticating their ~\ 
doom. Heedless ~=~ 
went the maids, 
too engrossed by 
the excitement of <3 
the occasion—in- < 
toxicated by the 
dances — the low 
running music of \ 
sweet speech and well-turned compliment, 
or gladdened with the joy of admiration, 
and the flutter of new, sweet sensations 
beyond all imaginings. For them the world 
in reality was at their feet, revolving to their 
sweet will and the refrain of a waltz. 

Jeune fille toilettes are happily not tolerated 
unless simple, and the greater number of débu- 
tantes choose white. But there is always enough 
color at every dance to prevent monotony and 
to charm the eye. Par exemple, a rose-colored 
gown was particularly fetching. _Its founda- 
tion was rose-colored silk, both skirt and bod- 
ice draped with pink gauze embroidered a jour 
in rosebud design. The embroidered over- 
dress was finished with scalloped edge and 
fell within an inch of the silk one of dancing 
length. Décolleté corsage cut square back 
and front below the shoulders, pink silk straps 
supporting it. A white lace epaulette molds 
each shoulder, while the silk and gauze sleeves 
trés ballonées fly out like wings under these epau- 
lettes. The shoulder straps are puffed. with 
lace dnd the front of corsage is also draped 
with it. The feet are dressed to perfection in 
white satin slippers and white silk stockings 
delicately embroidered up the instep. The 
hair is loosely waved and drawn from the face 
over the ears, then gathered on top of the head 
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into a bunch of short, fluffy curls bound 
round with circlet of white satin ribbon pret- 
tily knotted on one side. Long white gloves 
and a white fan complete this exquisite toilette. 
Another charming deébutante’s frock lovely to 
look at and so becoming was’of silk vert lumiere, 
or gas-light green. ‘The skirt was not very full 
and of dancing length, with four mousseline de 
soie flounces overlapping a little, trimmed with 
an entre-deux of green satin ribbon. The cor- 
sage, cut V-shaped in front, was draped en 
fichu, a plastron of white guipure inserted, and 
a collar of the same forming a square yoke in 
the back. Enormous green peau de soie 
sleeves to elbow. Girdle or ceinture of white 
mousseline ; hair waved and rolled oft a la 
Pompadour, then drawn in a pretty knot at 
the back of the head, and a green satin ribbon 
aigrette bow standing up in the centre. White 
kid slippers, white gloves and fan. 
One of the young matrons wore an enchant- 
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OPERA IN THE PROVINCES—WHAT HE AND SHE 


ing gown of Pompadour silk, corn-colored 
ground. The skirt was very full demi- 
train with tablier front, draped with white ac- 
cordion-plaited mousseline de soie. Low- 
necked bodice cut square, back and front, 
draped with the mousseline and finished with 
bandeau of ruby velvet. Balloon sleeves of 
the same velvet, with Vandyke gold lace torm- 
ing epaulettes, ruby velvet girdle and long 
streamers festooning the sides of the apron front, 
headed by two small rosettes. Hair waved 
and parted, then brought over the ear tips and 
dressed high on the head, ornamented by an 
amber comb beautifully mounted in diamonds. 
A five-row necklace of pearls with diamond 
clasps, long white gloves, white lace fan span- 
gled with gold. 

Among the dowager gowns one made by 
Rouft was notable for its elegance. The 
material was a pale brilliant amber satin duch- 
esse cut en princesse, than which nothing is 
more becoming to a stately figure. All the 
seams were outlined by narrow cream lace 
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entre-deux embroidered in fine jet. The long 
full train was bordered by the same lace in a 
wider band. Two superb wide flounces of 
point d’ Angleterre draped the front of skirt 
and were caught up on left side by large black 
satin bow. Very low down on the train a 
twin bow was placed directly in the middle. 
Corsage décolleté et arondi, that is, cut to 
show the shoulders entirely, with a very 
graceful design wrought in lace and jet 
across the bust and carried up over the 
shoulders in straps. Immense satin sleeves to 
match the skirt, finished at elbow with bows. 
The dowager’s gray hair was loosely waved 
and dressed very high. She wore a magnificent 
parure of diamonds and emeralds—a tiara 
necklace with great pendants, and two enor- 
mous ornaments on her corsage. Her fan 
was the greatest beauty I have yet seen. A 
gold stick ran through the centre of black 
plumes, a wonderful piece of artistic work- 
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minship, encrusted on one side with diamond 
foliage, on the other with her monogram ; a 
diamond chain attached it to her gown. Black 
gloves accented to perfection the harmony of 
the toilette so well conceived. 

Going to teas means, of course, in so large 
a city as New York, simply paying visits and 
no obligations. The women who give them 
are put on their metal more and more—from 
season to season, for smart dressing, as their 
gowns are sure to be discussed and compared 
with those worn by difterent hostessesjon the 
same afternoon. 

A house that has been closed for overa year 
because of mourning was recently opened by 
its lovely chitelaine on the mild pretext of a 
tea. She received her friends in a very origi- 
nal black-and-white gown, whose cachet was 
all in the trimming, for the foundation of the 
best made frocks is simplicity itself —merely 
a plain skirt and plain round bodice. The 
full skirt of black moiré antique was long and 


(Continued on page 422.) 
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I looked over at Natalie Scaiff, at the head 
of the pretty table, with its gold and silver 
furniture, its flowers and lights, and I saw the 
flash of her diamonds, and thought of how 
one day, but for me! And I looked at Billy 
Scaiff, black and beetle-browed, and never 
clever, but so kind, so kind. Suppose I had 
listened to her and helped her to her way ! 

It was all I could do to keep from jumping 
from my seat and calling out the toast, ‘1 
drink to existing institutions.” But I didn’t. 
I only looked at her and then at him, and we 
all smiled and remembered. 

I had, you see, half forgotten my companion 
thinking of other days, when suddenly she 
addressed me. 

‘¢Who is the young lady sitting by Mr. 
Scaiff to whom Count von Talberg is talk- 
ing?” 

“Then indeed you are 
unknown,’ I exclaimed ; 
“that is Miss Gerald, the 
famous Miss Jerry Gerald, 
a most charming and in- 
teresting young girl; leaves 
doors open, you know ; and 
I'}l confide in you—never 
let her play whist at the 
same table with you—not in 
the same room if you can 
help it; her very presence is 
a sacrilege of the game, but 
a great favorite. Von Tal- 
berg is said to be paying 
her his devoirs. You know 
him, of course?”’ 

« Oh, yes, I know him,’ 
said Mrs. Brooke, ‘though 
there is no of course about 
it. He is my only real ac- 
quaintance in America. I 
have always known him, but 
I did not know he was to be 
here to-night.” 

“He is another great 
favorite,’’ I said, pleasantly. 
“‘ He is big and blond, which 
is enough, and has a title, 
which is superlative, and the 
other day he fainted on a 
blue velvet hearthrug in a 
blue drawing-room, which 
was superfluous; so that, by 
now, there is not a woman 
within a hundred miles of 
him who is not dead in love with him, and 
unblushingly shows it.” 

‘¢ Part of your remark is not true, Mr. Van 
Dort,’’ said Mrs. Brooke, laughing her still 
sweet laugh, as penetrating as the perfume of 
a violet after a summer’s rain, ‘* for Miss 
Gerald is an exception to the unbiushingness. 
See how she sparkles and reddens. It is as 
pretty as a sunset playing on a pane of 
glass.”” 

‘©if you take Miss Gerald for a pane of 
glass you are mistaken, my dear lady,”’ I 
said. ‘She is a rushing river, and has as 
much goto her. If she wanted to marry me 
I'd give it up. It would save noise and slam- 
ming of doors.” 

Meanwhile Miss Jerry had discovered with 
that embarrassingly quick intellect of hers 
that we were talking about her and she called 
across the table in her ringing voice, “ How 
de do, Mr. Van Dort. You didn’t take cold 
or anything coming up from the station ? ”’ 

‘«T took a glass of arf-and-arf, Miss Jerry,” 
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I replied serenely, “since you must know, but 
that was really all.”’ Jerry Gerald is another 
of those centipeded, hydra-headed people who 
are always putting their foot in it, but I did 
not like the way Count Von Talberg laughed 
at her for my snub. He should have given 
mea rap and I would have believed in his 














old crusty love. And, oh, how beautiful Mrs. 
Brooke is! I am mad over pretty women. I’m 
just like a man about that.”” 

“Mrs. Brooke is indeed beautiful,?’ said 
the German in a low sonorous voice, and I 
saw a faint flush rise at the roots of my com- 
panion’s pale hair and overspread her face 
with an exquisite pink glow, like the pink of 
the sun’s first beams as he touches the snow 
mountain; their eyes met and both bowed, 
though constrainedly. 

‘*The world for those we love is wide, 
but not for those we hate!” I quoted apro- 
pos of nothing. Iam always running up 
against people who dislike each other and I 
find it more and more disagreeable. I wished 
the Count had not come, although the party was 
made for him, and then I heard Jerry again. 

“Oh, nothing ever hap- 
pens,” she said, “ nothing to 
































affection for the girl. As it was I was cross 
and more cross when I heard Jerry’s next re- 
mark (that girl’s voice carries like a penny 
whistle). 

«Old Mr. Van Dort is crosser than ever 
to-night. I wish he'd like me, he’s such an 
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us, I mean. I couldn't do 
wrong if I tried. When I 
wanted to be outrageously 
wicked I used to go out 
without a maid, but it’s the 
thing now to leave them at 


home. Then I wanted to 
dress like a man, knee- 
breeches and embroidered 
waistcoat, and a _ peruque 


.” 


and flower. 

**It would be a most be- 
coming costume,” said Von 
Talberg, in an impertinent 
tone, which made the young 
girl look at him in. a be- 
wildered way that almost 
forced me across the table 
to dislodge him. 

Then I recollected my 
heart and my doctor and 
took a drop of liquor instead. 
«She'll say something next 
that will make Mrs. Brooke 
blush : that girl compared to 
the elder woman is like an 
iron jar floating into the 
direction of a Sévres vase,” 
I thought, but I kept my 





tongue. 
‘* No,” said Natalie Scaiff, 
making the conversation 


general, for we were drawing 
to a close, “there are just 
three things women can 
do: be born, married and die. The first two 
we go through with without being consulted, 
and we die in spite of consultations—because 
of them perhaps,’’ she added, directing her 
reproachful eyes at her husband and Dr. Har- 
rie, the great heart specialist. 

Everybody laughed at the manner; the joke 
was mediocre ; women have little real humor. 
We drew near the yule logs and the great 
yellow stone fireplace and began to group our- 
selves 4 son gout. 

I saw Jerry Gerald move carelessly from 
person to person and then seat herself in a deep 
arm chair in the shadow of the oval window. 
4“ brass lamp was swinging above her, and in 
it entwined a spring of mistletoe. 

The conservatory opened upon the dining- 
hall and some of the young men of the usual 
age strolled there. 

1 did not see Mrs. Brooke and afterward I 
missed the Count. ‘‘I do not believe Mrs. 
Brooke likes him,’’ I said to Natalie. 

‘¢ What! did she say anything ?’’ she in- 









quired, at once uneasy. ‘“ We don’t know 
him well, you know, and Billy told me to be 
careful.”’ As with the rest of her sex, Mrs. 
Scaiff’s courage oozes out the moment she has 
forced herself into an inextricable difficulty. 

“Mrs. Brooke tells me she knows him 
very well; she made no comment but there 
was a reserve I did not like. She was too 
amicabie to say a word.” 

“Oh dear!’’ cried Natalie. ‘“* Where is 
that vexatious husband of mine ?” and she, too, 
disappeared. 

Almost at once Von Talberg appeared, 
and immediately dropped into the chair by 
Miss Gerald’s side, and as I did not feel my- 
self called on to fight a duel with a man four 
times my size and forty or fifty years my 
junior, for interference, I went into the smok- 
ing room. Hence l heard sounds of laughter 
and Christmas revelry ; but as I have already 
said, being a Buddhist, I refrained from partici- 
pation and smoked Scaift’s admirable cheroots 
instead, and read the evening papers in peace. 

When we went for our candles I thanked 
my hostess for not putting me off in a dreary 
bachelor’s room, which is my accustomed fate. 
‘* No, I have given the best to the best,” she 
said with a smile full ot affection, which I 
could but return. 

Natalie Scaiff is a generous and forgiving 
woman: she had forgiven the wounds of a 
friend. 

“ Good night,” I said, ‘*and merry Christ- 
mas to you.” Mrs. Brooke’s candle was next 
to mine. She looked tired, but exceedingly 
lovely as she swept past me. 

When I went to my own dressing-room I 
heard her voice, which, for all its softness, 
had a resonant quality, as she bade her maid 
good night. 

It was somewhere between two and three 
o'clock, uncommon dark and cold, that I 
woke. Something had fallen, maybe one of 
the medieval towers, I thought, as I slipped 
into my dressing gown; they can’t be meant 
to last, things that were in the quarries two 
years ago. 

But there was nothing more. Then I heard 
another sound as if of something being 
dragged across the floor,a heavy body, and 
then a low cry reached me. 

** One of those fellows is tipsy,” I thought, 
“and they're trying to get him in bed.” 
Then I heard the door open and the dragging 
begin again. I jumped up and lit my candle. 
“I must help get him to his room and not 
let the boys disturb the ladies. Why don’t 
they keep him there, the idiots, till he can 
move himself ?”” 

I turned my key and stepped into the hall. 
There was Mrs. Brooke; she had the dead 
body of Count Aleix Von Talberg by the feet 
and was dragging it out of her sitting room, 
she, a slight, delicate woman, he a grenadier 
and weighing two hundred and sixty pounds 
alive. God knows what he weighed dead. 

What she thought of, even at that supreme 
moment was not that he was dead and that 
she had killed him, as I at once decided, but 
her reputation.- She ran to me and fell on her 
knees. * Mr. Van Dort,” she said, “ he only 
came to say good-by, I swear, and give me 
my letters. He was going to marry the girl. 
And "—as if that was secondary —- “he 
dropped dead. It’s heart failure; he knew 
it. Help me drag him where I shall be safe.” 

Her beautiful hair almost enveloped her ; 
her flowing robes impeded her motions, but 
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she ran back and seized his feet and began to 
drag him again. 

I ran forwardand felt hisheart. “ Make haste, 
make haste,*’ she cried, ** For God’ s sake, make 
haste,’’ and so I seized his shoulders (it was 
very like the story of the barber in the Arabian 
Nights Entertainment, and I half expected her 
to tell me to leave him at Miss Jerry's door) and 
sure enough dragged him to the staircase, and 
laid him on the first landing. 

When we had gotten him there, she turned 
to me: 

“You knew my mother,”’ she said, “take 
care of me,’’ and I nodded. It wasn’t her 
mother, it was her grandmother, and I owed 
her a grudge that had made me what I am, 


came rushing out to find Von Talberg where I 
had helped to drag him, and the great special- 
ist, seeing his drawn face, and Mrs. Scaiff giv- 
ing her testimony, I was not made to stand 
my trial for murder. 

The rest of the story is commonplace 
enough. 

Von Talberg broke up the Christmas fes- 
tivities, the others went their way. I dined in 
future at the club on Christmas Eve. 


SHe: ** What is the difference between 
pants and trousers, dear ?"” 

He: ** Let me think. Pants three dollars, 
trousers twenty ; just seventeen dollars, love.” 








HAD BEEN ABROAD 


* And isn’t Lake Como beautiful ? ” 


“Lake Como? Oh, yes! I remember it distinctly now—because my husband 
complained so much that the train was so slow in passing.”’ 


but that knowledge made me understand her 
as nobody else would. 

I saw her glide into her room. I heard—— 
or rather felt—the door close, and then I gave 
a hello that woke everybody, and they all 
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Mrs. GLanpers: “Do you know, dear, 
that Mrs. Tasker is fairly green with envy at 
your success with the beaux ?”” 

Miss Fospicx : * The color is quite natural 
to her. She is a grass widow.”” 
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AS SEEN BY HIM 


Gain, as it seems 
A to have been in 
the end of each 
century, individuality 
counts for much. We 
are practising it. It 
has become the fashion, 
the vogue, the thing. 
And yet, an individu- 
ality not too much 
marked. That which 
is Outre is apt to be 
vulgar. Men emphasize 
their characters by some 
little fad which punc- 
tuates them and places 
them above the commonplace. It is as bad 
form to be utterly the one as the other. 
It is delicate ground, this middle path, and it 
needs some study, some thought, some research 
even to keep in its even tenor, and yet not be 
exactly like other men. 

I spoke in one of my late papers about a 
man who always wears gloves—I believe I re- 
ferred to Elisha Dyer—and I know another 
who devotes more consideration to these little 
things, a man who is constantly creating 
neckties and wearing his own creations. 
There is a certain individuality about this that 
is refreshing. Again, I know another man 
who only takes one turn at a dance, and that 
always with the daughter of the hostess, and 
who stands in the doorway the rest of the 
evening quite contented with himself. 

At luncheon at Delmonico’s the other day 
Duncan Elliott wore a brown Scotch suit of 
clothes, sack or lounge coat, a pink shirt and a 
bright red tie. Another man near him had a 
light gray suit and an Eton collar with a black 
club tie, arranged in a simple bow. Creigh- 
ton Webb wears black and blue barred shirts, 
tiny stripes, high collars and light four-in-hand 
ties with gray lounge suits. Other men at the 
same hour of the forenoon have already their 
frock coats and top hats. All of these are 
right as far as good form is observed, but each 
has his own individuality and his own personal 
taste. Archie Pell at the same time and same 
place had a mixed, pepper and-salt, gray and 
black lounge suit, made tight to the figure, yel- 
low gloves, a dark red tie and a black derby 
hat. Prince Lubecki and the Count Caste- 
lane, on the contrary, wore elaborate white ties 
with tie pins and lilies-of-the-valley in the 
buttonhole of their frock coats. 

I was quite taken with a plaid tie the other 
day—red and green, which looked vivid, but 
which I knew might make an effect with a 
dark brown suit on a cloudy day. The shop- 
man unfortunately said to me ‘* We have sold 
a number of these, sir.” I at once put temp- 
tation behind me. I would not be conspicu- 
ously common and wear the same tartan as a 
half hundred or more henchmen might be fly- 
ing, particularly on that vulgar thoroughfare, 
Broadway. It is thus that I even stop and 
pause at the Eton collars, although they are 
most becoming, because although I dress as 
the rest of the world I want to be in vogue 
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only when I can be a part of a suitable back- 
ground. We must be artistic, and if 1 cannot 
be in the shadow I want to be “ featured.”’ 
I believe that is what the theatrical people call 
it and it is equivaient to being a star or having 
one’s name in big letters on a playbill. 

In the shops—I am so tired of shops—I 
hope that they will be abolished some day, and 
only large warehouses will exist, and one’s 
tailors, hosiers, hatters and haberdashers will 
come to one’s house as in olden times, just as 
in the comedies of Moliére or Shakespeare— 
there are few novelties. There is a distress- 
ing stick known as the golf, which some men 
are carrying. It is of black wood, silver 
bound and really is not half bad, but I do not 
like the resemblance to a golf club—it is 
somewhat vulgar. Things should be always 
what they seem. A few little trinkets here 
and there have caught my fancy. I bought a 
very pretty silver inkstand in the shape of a 
pen the other day, to present to a man to 
whom I am expected to give a Christmas 
offering. 

From London, my tailor has sent me a most 
astonishing garment which he calls atop frock 
coat. It is rather smart but a little pronounced, 
and yet I cannot resist the temptation to wear 
it, although I stick to the blue melton over- 
coat with velvet collar. It is of cheviot and 
is very long, reaching almost to the ankles. 
It is double breasted with four buttons. The 
collar is cut rather low, is a notch and faced 
with silk but with an edging of the cheviot. I 
‘had to send it to my tailor here for some alter- 
ations. It had an outside breast pocket, 
which I thought unnecessary and common. 
Coats should have few, if any, pockets outside 
and decidedly no outside breast pocket. The 
ticket pocket I leave, because it is made 
without a flap. I had also the velvet cuffs re- 
moved, although I keep the velvet collar 
(which comes down to the facing) edged with 
the cheviot. I have also had another cape 
ulster made according to the latest English 
fashion plates, with variations of my own. I 
have expelled all outside pockets and have had 
the Inverness cape made short, falling above 
the wrists. Two pair of trousers sent me by 
my London tailor have wide stripes of blue 
and gray, and a small plaid background. 
These are quite smart and very original, al- 
though odd. 

My hatter has sent me a London hat. The 
curling, bell crown or the smoke stack crown, 
has given way to the almost straight up and 
down hat. The crowns are higher than those 
we find in New York, but their adoption is a 
matter of taste. A waistcoat sent me is cut 
very low, anda scarf, or tie—I must call it the 
former, it is so very elaborate—is to be fastened 
with a medallion pin away down in the bosom 
—just like the pictures of Thackeray's heroes 
or John Leech’s wonderful beaux of the fifties. 
I see about eight to ten men wearing safety 
pins in their ties. This was very smart last 
winter and summer in London, but it has 
gone out of fashion. Of course, when I say 
smart, I mean that although not adopted by 
the very best men these pins were sometimes 
worn by quite respectable persons. Meadows 
has a very handsome one. I believe I gave it 
him. It was one of his perquisites. 





Brown: “Is young Flyingwedge practic- 
ing law?” 

Jones: “I think not. He was admitted to 
the bar, but I think he’s practicing economy.” 
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VIEWS BY HER 


Here is nothing quite as funny in the 
comic opera of Prince Ananias as 
the struggles of a baritone to be a 
tenor—a part not included in the play, but 
played in spite of the composer and the score 
The effort is musically ludicrous throughout, 
but it becomes acutely farcical when the rich- 
voiced Jesse Bartlett Davis essays a duet with 
the singer who would a tenor be. 


In her beautiful ful! voice Mrs. Davis 
sings the little love song tothe delight of the 
audience, as is attested by the enthusiastic de- 
mand for an encore. During the progress of 
the song the hearer is occasionally conscious 
of a thin note that pipes up fitfully, striving to 
make itself heard. It is about as musical and 
effective as a parrot afflicted with bronchitis. 
How delightful it must be for the composer to 
have the song he arranged asa duet rendered 
as a solo and a quarter ! 


‘And what an autocratic feeling it must 
engender ‘to be able when one has an ax 
to grind to sing an opera, not “as she is 
wrote,’’ but massacred to suit one’s emotional 
tendencies. That a man should make a 
fool of himself is too common an occurrence 
to excite comment, but that he should make 
a fool of himself, of the company, and of the 
opera, is interjecting a good deal of fool into 
a little opera not over-robust to start with. 


To the newly ‘ arrived,” socially there is 


- no more bewildering question than ** When am 


I a man and when am I a gentleman—conver- 
sationally?*’ One of this class asked at an up- 
town shop to be shown a book of styles for 
engraved cards. The clerk, a gentlewoman in 
reduced circumstances—exhibited the samples 
and explained that a certain size was used for 
men’s cards. Said the inquirer, with unmis- 
takable emphasis, pointing to a card, “ Did I 
understand you to say that this was the size used 
for gentlemen ?*’ The clerk, although much 
diverted, answered the man civilly, and he 
doubtless was satisfied that he had disciplined 
an ignorant person. He was not the first 
who, by proclaiming himself a gentleman, be- 
trayed that he had no claim to the title. 


President Eliot and Dr. Sargent of Harvard 
are not agreed as to the value of physical 
training for college boys. Dr. Sargent wishes 
physical culture to count toward a Harvard 
degree. The President offers various objec- 
tion to this proposition and sums up his posi- 
tion by stating that ‘* personally I regard 
athletics as a very small part of the university 
training.’"” A somewhat surprising utterance 
for a man who ought to know that regular, 
properly directed exercise has been the moral 
as well as physical salvation of many a young 
man. If the otherwise learned President is 
ignorant, as his words imply, concerning so 
vital a subject a conference between him and a 
committee from the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons should be speedily arranged and he be 
duly enlightened in a matter which so closely 
concerns the welfare of the young men under 
his charge. 


The Harvard students have, with the Presi- 
dent’s sanction, engaged in brutal physical con- 
tests in which they indulged in a kind of 
ruffianly behavior that would not be tolerated 











in a prize fight between the most morally de- 
graded of the ‘‘champions.’* But when it 
comes to rational, health-giving, moral-bracing 
training—the best kind of preparation against 
the temptations that beset youth—the President 
thinks it of little moment, and considers the 
scheme impracticable, although another college 
is accomplishing precisely what President Eliot 
says can not be broughtto pass. So unintelli- 
gent on so vital a point, but still the President 
of a university ! 
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DEBUTANTES’ FROCKS—BALL-GOWNS FOR 
DOWAGERS AND YOUNG MATRONS—AT- 
. HOME GOWN-—-THE TWO BODICE-GOWN 


Eauté and jeunesse have made their pret- 
tiest courtesy to the queens who reign 
in the social kingdom, and are now 

launched on “ Midnight dances and the public 
show.’ With sweet freshness and youth they 
are wending their way into alluring glades of 
pleasure, and hidden labyrinths of experience. 
The gates leading to a via lattea of engage- 
ments for rout and ball 
were opened at Del- 
monico’s, the starry way = 
strewn with celestial roses x 
—thornless and unfading. 

Judges and critics wiser 
than serpents stood by in 
cloth and satin, watching 
and weighing the stuff 
these merry maids were 
made of, forecasting their 
success, oF prog- 
nosticating their 
doom. Heedless 
went the maids, 
too engrossed by 
the excitement of 
the occasion—in- 
toxicated by the 
dances — the low x 
running music of SS 
sweet speech and well-turned compliment, 
or gladdened with the joy of admiration, 
and the flutter of new, sweet. sensations 
beyond all imaginings. For them the world 
in reality was at their feet, revolving to their 
sweet will and the refrain of a waltz. 

Jeune fille toilettes are happily not tolerated 
unless simple, and the greater number of débu- 
tantes choose white. But there is always enough 
color at every dance to prevent monotony and 
to charm the eye. Par exemple, a rose-colored 
gown was particularly fetching. Its founda- 
tion was rose-colored silk, both skirt and bod- 
ice draped with pink gauze embroidered 4 jour 
in rosebud design. The embroidered over- 
dress was finished with scalloped edge and 
fell within an inch of the silk one of dancing 
length. Décolleté corsage cut square back 
and front below the shoulders, pink silk straps 
supporting it. A white lace epaulette molds 
each shoulder, while the silk and gauze sleeves 
trés ballonées fly out like wings under these epau- 
lettes. The shoulder straps are puffed with 
lace and the front of corsage is also draped 
with it. The feet are dressed to perfection in 
white satin slippers and white silk stockings 
delicately embroidered up the instep. The 
hair is loosely waved and drawn from the face 
over the ears, then gathered on top of the head 
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into a bunch of short, fluffy curls bound 
round with circlet of white satin ribbon pret- 
tily knotted on one side. Long white gloves 
and a white fan complete this exquisite toilette. 
Another charming débutante’s frock lovely to 
look at and so becoming was’of silk vert lumiere, 
or gas-light green. The skirt was not very full 
and of dancing length, with four mousseline de 
soie flounces overlapping a little, trimmed with 
an entre-deux of green satin ribbon. The cor- 
sage, cut V-shaped in front, was draped en 
fichu, a plastron of white guipure inserted, and 
a collar of the same forming a square yoke in 
the back. Enormous green peau de soie 
sleeves to elbow. Girdle or ceinture of white 
mousseline ; hair waved and rolled off a la 
Pompadour, then drawn in a pretty knot at 
the back of the head, and a green satin ribbon 
aigrette bow standing up in the centre. White 
kid slippers, white gloves and fan. 
One of the young matrons wore an enchant- 
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OPERA IN THE PROVINCES-—-WHAT HE AND SHE 


ing gown of Pompadour silk, corn-colored 
ground. The skirt was very full demi- 
train with tablier front, draped with white ac- 
cordion-plaited mousseline de soie. Low- 
necked bodice cut square, back and front, 
draped with the mousseline and finished with 
bandeau of ruby velvet. Balloon sleeves of 
the same velvet, with Vandyke gold lace torm- 
ing epaulettes, ruby velvet girdle and long 
streamers festooning the sides of the apron front, 
headed by two small rosettes. Hair waved 
and parted, then brought over the ear tips and 
dressed high on the head, ornamented by an 
amber comb beautifully mounted in diamonds. 
A five-row necklace of pearls with diamond 
clasps, long white gloves, white lace fan span- 
gled with gold. 

Among the dowager gowns one made by 
Rouft was notable for its elegance. The 
material was a pale brilliant amber satin duch- 
esse cut en princesse, than which nothing is 
more becoming toa stately figure. All the 
seams were outlined by narrow cream lace 
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entre-deux embroidered in fine jet. The long 
full train was bordered by the same lace in a 


wider band. Two superb wide flounces of 


point d’ Angleterre draped the front of skirt 
and were caught up on left side by large black 
satin bow. Very low down on the train a 
twin bow was placed directly in the middle. 
Corsage décolleté et arondi, that is, cut to 
show the shoulders entirely, with a very 
graceful design wrought in lace and jet 
across the bust and carried up over the 
shoulders in straps. Immense satin sleeves to 
match the skirt, finished at elbow with bows. 
The dowager’s gray hair was loosely waved 
and dressed very high. She wore a magnificent 
parure of diamonds and~ emeralds—a tiara 
necklace with great pendants, and two enor- 
mous ornaments on her corsage. Her fan 
was the greatest beauty I have yet seen. A 
gold stick ran through the centre of black 
plumes, a wonderful piece of artistic work- 























DO NOT WEAR 


minship, encrusted on one side with diamond 
foliage, on the other with her monogram ; a 
diamond chain attached it to her gown. Black 
gloves accented to perfection the harmony of 
the toilette so well conceived. 

Going to teas means, of course, in so large 
a city as New York, simply paying visits and 
no obligations. The women who give them 
are put on their metal more and more—from 
season to season, for smart dressing, as their 
gowns aré sure to be discussed and compared 
with those worn by difterent hostessesjon the 
same afternoon. 

A house that has been closed for overa year 
because of mourning was recently opened by 
its lovely chatelaine on the mild pretext of a 
tea. She received her friends in a very origi- 
nal black-and-white gown, whose cachet was 
all in the trimming, for the foundation of the 
best made frocks is simplicity itself—merely 
a plain skirt and plain round bodice. The 
full skirt of black moiré antique was long and 


(Continued on page 422.) 
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plain. The sleeves were of black velvet, very 
ample—very much draped and tapered tightly 
over the arm below the elbow some inches. 
The back of the bodice was also of black vel- 
vet, while the entire front was of white satin 
draped with white chiffon, over which was a 
fine jet cuirasse that fitted into a jet girdle. 
Above the cuirasse one caught a glimpse of 
the chiffon chemisette, attached to the chiffon 
collar band. Over the chiffon band was a 
black velvet ribbon ornamented by a diamond 
wreath of forget-me-nots. Over the bodice 
a white velvet collar embroidered on the edge 
with jet. From the fronts of this cellar four 
scarfs were suspended—of white velvet headed 
by jet cabuchons. The two centre ones reached 
to the knee—those near the arms only to the 
waist-line. The ends were finely embroidered 
in jet to match the collar and had jet swing- 
ing pendants. Her luxurious blond hair was 
simply dressed and held by an amber comb 


with diamond mounting. 





LONDON 
(From Our Own Correspondent.) 


He Russian wedding is over, and we 
feel more allied to that dark country 
than we have ever done before. 

The Queen is delighted at her favorite 
grandchild’s title of “* Empress,” and in spite 
of her many employments writes ‘¢ dearest 
Alix’ daily. A box was dispatched tor the 
wedding from Osborne containing sprigs of 
myrtle from the historical tree which grows 
there, struck from a slip sent for the Empress 
Frederick’s marriage bouquet, itself cut from 
a tree which tradition said was brought to 
Germany by a Crusader from the Holy Land. 
The new Empress particularly desired one of 
her aunt Princess Beatrice’s ladies (Miss Min- 
nie Cochrane) to be one of her maids of 
honor, and oftered one thousand pounds per 
annum for three months’ duty, and free journey 
to and from Russia, but Miss Cochrane has an 
aged mother and home ties, so declined even 
this generous proposal. The Czar has left the 
Princess of Wales ten thousand pounds as a 
mark of affection, which is indeed a welcome 
windfall to our generous Princess. 

By the death of the Countess of Bradford 
we lose from Society a most charming and 
beautiful woman. She was one of the famous 
beauty daughters of the first Lord Forester, 
the Hon. Mrs. Anson being the eldest and 
most lovely, so much so that at the opera and 
the Park she was always politely mobbed. 
Her two daughters are the still lovely Mar- 
chioness of Bristol and the pretty Countess 
Howe. Lady Bradford had the art of making 
and retaining friends. The Countess of 
Chesterfield, Lady Bradford’s second sister, 
gloried in the proud distinction of having re- 
fused the matrimonial offers of two Prime 
Ministers of England, and both these great 
ones, Lord Derby and Lord Beaconsfield. 

Most of our “well beloved’? American 
hostesses have left us for the present. Mrs. 
Adair has returned to the States for a few 
months, and Mrs. Garrison has gone to the 
Riviera en route for Florence—by-the-by, 
the latter’s step-daughter’s husband, the Hon. 
Mr. Ramsey, got in tor Forfarshire to Par- 
liament, last week, vastly helped, they say, 
by his wife’s charming manners and gifts as 
a canvaser for votes. 
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The Teck and Grosvenor wedding, twice 
postponed, finally came off on the 12th. The 
Duke of Teck’s sister, the Princess Claudine, 
who died the other day, has left Prince Adol- 
phus a neat little sum, which will come in 
handy for housekeeping. The old lady was de- 
voted to cats and had twenty-two feline pets 
when her death occcurred. H 





A STUDY IN DRAPERY 


BY VIRGINIA JARBOE 


Om Steadman was not going the studio, 
because he wanted to finish a small 
piece of illuminated border he had 

been working on at home. He was sitting by 
the window. The morning was bright and 
clear ; there was no wind stirring and the col- 
ors of the sky and the river and the green 
hills on the opposite shore were singularly 
clear. 

As he looked out across the roofs of the 
houses below him his eye was caught by a bit 
of bright blue on the roof of one of them. It 
was a gown hanging on a line stretched ona 
framework made for that purpose. The dwel- 
lers in these houses usually dried their clothes 
on the roofs, and on many of them were the 
nondescript pieces of the family washing. 
But on this house there was only the one blue 
gown. It was a charming bit of color and 
Steadman found himself drawing, on one edge 
of his paper, the lines of the wet cotton fabric. 

Then he wondered what sort of a girl would 
wear such a gown, and traced the lines of a 
piquant face and figure, the hair piled high 
and the arms akimbo with the sleeves rolled 
up above the elbows. He smiled when he 
held the completed sketch up 
to see that the face resembled 
little Jennie Meredith, the 


model he had been using. te 


-. 


She must have worn a gown 
like that, he thought. He 
glanced out again and saw ; 
that a light breeze had sprung , 5 A 





up and that it was blowing ‘7 &, 
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and fluttering, and filling the 
white garments on the adjoin- 
ing roofs, but the blue gown 
still hung straight and limp. 

“Tt can’t be cotton,”’ 
Steadman said to himself, 
“or it would flutter like the 
other things. It must be heavy cloth.” 

Intent on his idea of drapery he changed 
the lines of the gown in his sketch, changed 
the lights and shadows so that instead of a wet 
cotton gown it was a heavy flannel. Carrying 
on his idea, he drew again a woman’s figure 
draped in a lobse flannel wrapper ; a coarse, 
ugly face with untidy hair, the kind of woman, 
he thought, who would wear a flannel gown 
like that. 

He had become quite absorbed in the bit of 
bright blue hanging there three or four blocks 
away, and his curiosity was aroused to see 
what it really was. He took down a field 
glass and adjusting it slowly turned it on the 
gown. He changed the glasses several times 
and then put them down with a slight exclam- 
ation. He took his hat and went down 
through the streets leading to the house which 
he had been looking at. He recognized the 
street and number as the address given to him 
by the little model, and asked at the door for 
Jennie Meredith. 
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The slovenly girl who opened the door 
peered at the visitor. 

‘¢T ain’t seen her this mornin’. I guess 
she’s in her room. Ye kin go up if ye like; 
it’s on the top floor next the skylight: Mebbe 
she won't let ye in. She was in one o” her 
tantrums las’ night; came home late an’ old 
Miss Curtis told her she wa’n’t fit to live in the 
house with decent women. An’ she ain't. 
A model for them artists, and wanderin’ in 
the streets till all hours.” 

Steadman heard the last of this tirade when 
he was on the stairs leading up to the model's 
room. He knocked several times but heard no 
answer. He opened the door and went in ; 
the room was empty. He turned to the sky- 
light and hurried up on to the roof and there 
found that the little model had posed for him 
for the last time, hanging in the clear morning 
sunlight. 





Nep: ** The woman I marry must be an 
ideal housekeeper.’” 

Tep: ‘* You'll suffer less with a practical 
one, old man.”” 
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THE DIFFERENCE 


Mrs. McBripe: “John, dear, why are 
some grocers called green grocers ?”* 

Mr. McBrive: ‘To distinguish them 
from cash grocers, darling.” 





NO INSPIRATION 


‘THe table roars when Kitty speaks ; 
She neither halts nor stutters ; 
And every maid and matron seeks 
To catch each word she utters. 


”? 


“ Just like a man !”’ the girls all say, 
And some say, ‘‘ Even better !”” 
Who once has heard her fancy play 

Can never quite forget her. 


But when I hear her praises ring, 
The wonder, I declare, is 
That any girl can do this thing 
On plain Apollinaris ! 
Harry Romaine. 
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* Silver Plate "That Wears.” 





Nut Bowl and Spoon, 


Christmas 
Presents. 


MANUFACTURED BY 
Meriden Britannia Co., 
Madison Square, New York 


(208 Fifth Ave., 1128-1130 Broadway) 
Also 
46 East Fourteenth St. 


Heraldry 


Coats of Arms found, Emblazoned, Im- 
paled and Quartered in strict accord- 


ance with the laws of Heraldry, for 


Stationery, Book-Plates, Framing, etc. 


English and French Heraldic Works | 
by Burke, Fairbairn, Knight, Catton, 


Boutell, Barrington, Washbourne, Riet- 
stap and others open for reference. 
Correspondent in London. 


Dreka, 
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set Com- 
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Broadway, 
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THEPANsy CorseET COMPANY 
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For over 29 years at 1194 Broadway, N. Y. 
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ART 
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STATIONER |) 


For Chicago, St. Louis and Cincinnati, in a mag- 


nificently equipped train, 


Via the New York Central, 
The Great Four-track Trvak Line, 


Trains depart from and arrive at 


Grand Central Station, New York, | 


| Connecting the east and west, 


by the New York Central Lines. 


Chicago is only 24 hours away ; 
Cincinnati 22; St. Louis 30, 


Eleven through trains each day, 
Practically a train every hour, via 


“ AMERICA’S GREAT- 
EST RAILROAD.” 
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lamp-chimneys 


unless of right 
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[ Don't take chances. 


There is but one 


and that’s the one you want for 
headache, brainwork, nervous debil- 
ity and indigestion. 
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I. M. Jenkins 


Tailor and Breeches Maker, 
297 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Correct London Styles 


For Dress, Frock and Lounging Suits and 


GOLP 
SUITS, with CAPS, CAPES and STOCKINGS. 


Chesterfields, for Autumn and Winter wear. 


Bullfinch Breeches with Leather 
Knees also Leather Breeches and 
Pig-Skin Leggings 





, 


SPECIALTIES. 
Riding, Hunting, Knickerbocker 
Breeches and Leggings. 

All Garments Cut in Strict English Style, 
Self-measurement card on suypention, and 
fit GUARANTE $ 
The only practical Breeches Maker in this 
country. 
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Old Point Comfort, 
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P from the rigors of a Northern 
winter cannot find a more 
agreeable Southern resort than the 
Hygeia Hotel, Old Point Comfort, Va. 
The climate in this locality is delight- 
ful, is absolutely free from ma- 
laria, and the ing is baimy and 
full of life-giving ozone. The 
house is one of the >» appointed in 
the country, and the drainage and 


The cuisine is first class in every detail, and embraces 
The social attractions of the place are manifold, and music and 


dancing are among the features that add to the charms of this model hotel for people who are in search of 
health and recreation,’""—From Boston Saturday Evening Gaxcette. 


Pamphlet and information in N. Y. 


at The Cutlook, 13 Astor Place. 


F. N. PIKE, Manager. 
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SOUTHALL’S 
“SANITARY TOWELS” 


Antiseptic, Absorbent and of Downy Softness. 
Entirely Superseding the Old Fashioned Diaper. 


oO AT COST OF WASHING ONLY. 
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Dep't.) If Jour Goods House ‘nat keep them, they can 
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MANAGERESS, 364 Broadway, N. Y. City. 
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Fig. 603—Opera wrap of deep magenta vel- 
vet lined with satin of the same color, lighter 
intone. Trimming jet embroidery. Thibet 
fur edges the collar and also the long wing 
sleeves looped up with strings of large, finely 
cut jet, 

Fig. 611—Model for velvet or ribbon straps 
on back of gown. This is good way to furbish 
up a partly worn gown. The straps under 
arms to be brought in front to bust-line and 
finished with bows. There is a yoke of the 
straps, below which there is a full vest of some 


VOGUE 





611 





574 





thin crépon or gauze or lace. Only those pos- 
sessed of straight back, should wear this design. 

Fig. $73—Black satin skirt. Bodice of cream 
chiffon trimmed with cream lace. Collarette 
of green satin. Little bows of black velvet. 

Fig. 575—Blouse of pink gauze with fine, 
hair-line and tiny floral brocade in white, blue 
and green. Drawn sleeves, festooned bertha 
with Rhine stone slides. 

Fig. §72—Fancy chiffon blouse made over 
silk. Jet yoke and cuffs. 

Fig. 569—Cloak of sealskin. Revers, collar 


aud muff of otter. Cloth may be used for cloak. 

Fig. 574—Blouse of black satin with fichu of 
cream guipure fine embroidered net, and cream 
rosettes. 

Fig. 594—Gown of pale green bengaline 
with panels of yellow-green velvet outlined 
with a line of embroidered jet. Bodice of the 
velvet open in front showing vest of green 
plaited chiffon over yellow silk. Velvet collar. 
Shoulder caps of cream-white guipure. 

Fig. s98—Caracule coat reaching only to 
waist-line. Large cape collar <irmounted by 
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a boa of sable. Buttons cut steel. 

Fig. 614—House gown, the especial point ot 
which is the disposition of ermine bands at 
foot of skirt and at edge of revers. These are 
slashed on shoulders. A caution about slashed 
revers: Be sure to carry the opening quite to 
the top of shoulder. 

Fig. 612—Shows long cloak of smooth cloth. 
Cuffs and collarette of mink. Braided orna- 
ment across chest. 

Fig. 604—Simple costume of black velvet 
with circular collarette edged with otter. 
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Fig. 608—Fancy dress. Josephine costume 
in brocade, with high collar of velvet and 
bands of rich embroidery. Stole fronts and 
high collar at the back, A handsome jeweled 
diadem, 

Fig. 607—Fancy dress. French marquise 
costume of the old régime. Her dress was of 
pale blue and pink satin brocade, having roses 
festooned round the skirt and down the seams. 
Bodice with elbow sleeves finished with lace 
ruffies and the square-cut neck finisned with 
roses, lace and pearl embroidery. 

Fig. 589—Fancy dress. Spinning Girl, Has 
very wide cross-cut skirt of pink and white 
striped satin. White satin apron embroidered 
with roses. Paniers and bodice of blue and 
white. Elbow sleeves match skirt. Muslin 
kerchief. Graduated bows of pink satin down 
bodice. Distaff and spindle. White stock- 
ings, pink shoes, powdered hair, Cap is hood- 
shaped at the back, front of narrow bouil- 
onnes of chiffon over runners of pink satin 


tied in bow at top. 

Fig. 590-—Fancy dress, Russia. Corn-col- 
ored satin trimmed with sable. The arms of 
Russia are depicted on leftside. Red velvet 
bodice with deep revers. Black mercury wings 
on shoulder. High-heeled shoes, colored jew- 
eled buckles, Jeweled belt. National head- 
dress of red velvet richly jeweled. At back 
gold spangled tulled veil. 

Fig. 605—Fancy dress. “‘ Poudre.’ Cos- 
tume of blue moiré trimmed with rose-colored 
chiffon. 

Fig. 592— Fancy dress. ** Dablia.”’ In this 
design the dominant idea of striped trimmings 
applied to skirts in the form of beaded galons, 
floral embroidery or artificial blooms has been 
adapted to the voluminous tulle skirts which 
are often from eight to ten yards in width, but 
the thin material falls in the most graceful 
folds. The tulle can be white or colored, 
while the flowers (single dahlias are best) may 
be of a light pink ora deep heliotrope. The 


sleeves represent the petal of the flower, and 
these should be carried out in a satin of a light 
and dark shade to match the blooms; the close, 
well-fitting bodice ends at the waist in a satin 
belt, and the inevitable pouch is formed of 
strings of garnet, jet, or any other stone that 
accords with the fower. They are employed 
also for the straps cartied over the shoulder, 
and the bandeau in the hair, with a spray of 
dahlias at the side. 

Fig. 591—Fancy dress. Rubenesque. Cos- 
tume of geranium velvet or sitin. Front of 
white grounded satin. Trimmings of jeweled 
galloon. Double collars—something between 
revers and a ruffie of the velvet, satin lined. 
Hat of velvet with ostrich plumes, 

Fig. 606— Fancy Dress. Louis Quinze cos- 
tume of blue velvet over front of white satin 
embroidered down the centre seam. 

Fig. 60c—Design to show the circular-shaped 
skirt. 

Fig. 561—Fancy silk gown with bodice cov- 
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ered tightly with lace in front. Fall of the 
lace from ribbon band on corsage. Velvet 
shoulder straps with jet fringe. Full sleeve, 
with pointed cuffs. 

Fig. 412—Gown worn by bridesmaid at Lon- 
don wedding. 

Fig. 601—- Handsome dinner gown, the front 
of the skirt being composed of opalescent satin 
faintly shot with pink, while the back and the 
sash draperies on either side, are composed of a 
very exquisite brocade with designs of roses and 
foliage in pale colors, on a mother-of-pearl 
background. The whole of the front of the 
skirt is draped with a scarf of very fine cream- 
colored lace, caught up on one side with a large 
bow of brocade. The bodice is arranged with 
folds and bows of palest lime-green velvet, 
three large rosettes also in pale green velvet 
being placed across the front of the bodice. 
The fully puffed sleeves reach only to the 
elbow, and are made of brocade. 
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HOW TO BE BEAUTIFUL 
BY THE MARQUISE DE PANHAEL 


LES DESSOUS 


CHAPTER IX 

T is difficult to give in English a fair 

I translation of this so expressive and 

comprehensive French word, ‘* des- 
sous,” but I may state that it includes every 
article of apparel worn beneath the outermost 
garment, and as the elegance of the ‘* des- 
sous ”’’ is a far more important criterion as to 
the social status of the wearer than the dress 
itself, this subject deserves the honor of a 
special chapter. 

In too many instances this question re- 
ceives but scant attention from women whose 
only aim is more to appear fashionable and 
well dressed than to be really so. This is a 
grave error, for no amount of silks, velvets 
and embroideries worn over coarse petticoats, 
twill corsets and cotton hose will produce the 
effect of true chic given by a plain tweed suit 
—-silk lined, of course—that serves as a mere 
covering for the marvels of lingerie adopted 
by all sincerely elegant women. There are, 
sad to relate, very few so-called Society wo- 
men who, in case of accident, sudden illness, 
etc., could afford to remove their outer gar- 
ments without having to blush for the state 
of those that are underneath. Stand at the 
corner of any street leading from Broadway 
to Fifth Avenue, on a muddy afternoon, and 
watch the women tripping across the latter 
fashionable thoroughfare. Once in a long 
while the raised skirt reveals a dainty lace- 
edged or shimmering silken petticoat, but in 
the great majority of cases the spectacle is far 
from pleasing. 

Far be it from me, however, to advise any 
true élégante to indulge in those extremely 
elaborate, lace-decked and beribboned under- 
clothes which always flavor of the demi- 
monde. I have had the opportunity of 
examining a great many imperial and royal 
trousseaux, and can say that they are mostly 
composed of articles the texture of which is 
extremely fine and costly, but absolutely de- 
void of any kind of showy ornamentation— 
nay, in many cases even of lace or embroid- 
ery. Fine batiste, hemstitched by hand, with 
a daintily worked monogram, surmounted by 
a crown, for day wear, and equally fine batiste 
or silk mull, chastely trimmed with Valen- 
ciennes lace, for night robes, peignoirs and 
dressing sacques, is the usual fashion in the 
bona fide “ grand-monde.”’ 

Some time ago the Empress of Russia— 
who is one of the arbiters of fashion in Eu- 
rope—inaugurated a new kind of lingerie 
which created quite a furore, perhaps because, 
in spite of its apparent simplicity, it is exceed- 
ingly expensive. It is made of the sheerest 
of nettle-batiste and is buttonholed with pure 
gold thread, which washes without tarnish- 
ing. The effect produced is by no means 
showy and an untutored eye would not dream 
what the cost of such underwear really is. 
Another novelty in this age of progress and 
enlightenment are the pajamas, lately adopted 
by a great number of European fashion lead- 
ers,who have discarded the antiquated ‘‘ robe 
de nuit’? as being too dowdy. The new 
pajamas for feminine wear, which I saw im- 
mediately upon their arrival from Paris— 
that hotbed of all elegances—are beautiful 
contrivances consisting of loose trousers and 
a jacket of surah silk for the summer, and 
of silk flannel for the winter. Far from di- 
minishing the attractiveness of a pretty 
woman, they vastly increase it by endowing 
her with an air of ** gaminerie’’ which is 
remarkably fetching. But I must warn any 
voman endowed with a superabundance of 
‘dipose tissue from investing in such gar- 

nents, which would cause her to resemble a 

al bag tied in the middle with a string. 
Without a doubt pajamas are far more 

althy and commodious than the long, 

mbersome night robes to which we are ac- 
stomed from childhood, and I can recom- 
nd them to children and to women who 
€ not yet crossed the dread boundary of 
fiftieth year. 





Let us now come to the much-discussed 
and vexatious question of corsets. One can 
hardly open a newspaper nowadays without 
being stared in the face by some article per- 
emptorily demanding the abolition of this 
‘* instrument of torture ;’’ but let me state 
that, just like the proposed adoption of the 
divided skirt, the abolition of the corset is 
instigated either by men whose knowledge 
about us is of a nature more theoretical than 
practical, or else by women whose lamentable 
deficiency in what is known as “ figure ’” in- 
vests them with a far greater moral and 
physical analogy to the masculine than to the 
feminine gender. Neither the men, nor yet 
the woman to whom I have just alluded, are 
in any way qualified to discuss the subject ; 
for they are equally unable to realize that 
even the most perfectly-formed woman re- 
quires a certain amount of artificial support 
for the bust. If the latter is well shaped 
and generous in its proportions, a continued 
absence of this support imposes too heavy a 
strain upon the muscles of the breast, and in 
the contrary case, a well-built corset is still 
more to be recommended. The corset of 
to-day possesses much analogy with the ** stro- 
phium’’ of Helen of Troy and with the 
** cingulum ”” of Lucretia; for it is made to 
follow the lines of the figure, showing them 
off to the best advantage. It should be un- 
derstood that under no circumstances are 
tightly laced corsets to be worn; for this 
practice causes not alone much discomfort, 
but is liable to bring about the most danger- 
ous kind of heart and stomach troubles, not 
to mention the fact that tight lacing at any 
time induces a most unbecoming redness of 
the nose. The latest innovation in the cor- 
sets is the Indian belt, a very short and artis- 
tically made ‘‘ ceinture’’ of thin untanned 
leather. No steel is used in its composition, 
but a broad and pliable whalebone replaces 
the busk and is fastened with silver clasps 
placed an inch apart from top to bottom. 
As far as the material used is concerned, it 
may naturally be left to the taste of the 
wearer, although I may say that, as in the 
case with the other articles of underwear, 
anything showy ought to be avoided. Black 
satin corsets, somehow or other, always sug- 
gest a motive of economy and lack of per- 
sonal “ recherché,’’ while pink, blue, green 
or yellow are only permissible when they 
match in color and texture the chemise, 
petticoats, etc., to be worn with them. In 
my opinion the white moiré corset, delicately 
and slightly trimmed with Valenciennes lace 
and a dainty, pure silver stitching, is the 
only one which a truly elegant woman ought 
to wear. 

A very important item comprised in the 
feminine ‘‘ dessous’’ are the stockings. 
Never has there been so much luxury display- 
ed in ladies’ hose as at the present moment. 
Some fifteen or twenty years ago the ne plus 
ultra of ‘‘ chic’ consisted in owning a few 
dozen pairs of white silk or even white lisle 
thread openwork stockings, which were 
worn on great occasions and preserved care- 
fully between fragrant sachets. Now, on 
the contrary, the different styles of hose are 
legion, and even those worn with tailor- 
made dresses, shooting costumes or riding 
habits are perfect little poems of refinement 
and color. I need not say that the stocking 
must invariably match the shade of the 
“ toilette ’’ with which it is worn, excepting 
in the case of black stockings, which may 
be worn with any kind of costume. In 
Paris for day wear black silk stockings em- 
broidered with exquisitely tinted. flowers in 
floss silk are the rage, and for the evening 
there is nothing prettier than black or white 
silk hose with real lace insertions. I may 
also mention here that some rather extrava- 
gant women have of late introduced stock- 
ings made entirely of valuable lace, embroid- 
ered on the instep with seed pearls and small 
brilliants, the effect of which is exquisite, 
especially when this costly footgear is ac- 
companied by a white kid slipper equally 
shimmering with gems. 

(To be continued. ) 


‘‘Another Old Land-= 
Mark ”’ 


Passes not away, but to new and more commodious 
quarters, During the twenty-nine years that The 
Pansy Corset Shop has been at 1194 Broadway, near 
Twenty-ninth Street, almost every lady in New Ycrk 
or visitor to this city has been in that place. They 
have always done a choice business, not only in 
Pansy corsets, but in fine lingerie and outfi:s, Many 
of the finest trousseaux that have come to America 
have been to their order. 

They have moved to 903 Broadway, corner of 
Twentieth Street, where they have a beautiful 

lace and more conveniences to cater to their increas- 
ing business, 


Indians 
Hunted There, 


Settlers ploughed, militia drilled. Now the 
children play in Madison Square, the centre of 
the metropolis. To celebrate our removal to 
our new building we have published a book, 
“ Historical Madison Square,’’ which every 
lover of New York ought to read. 

Price 50 cents; but we are not booksellers, 
and to all customers it is free. 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., 
208 Fifth Avenue, 
Madison Square West. 


**Silver Plate That Wears.’’ 


Masons Hamlin 


GRAND AND UPRIGHT 


PIANOS 


containing their improved method of stringing, de 
not require one-quarter as much tuning as any other 
pianos made. 

THE CELEBRATED 


Liszt Church Organ 


for Parlors and Churches, is the most perfect instru- 

ment of its class. Illustrated Catalogue free. 

Organs and Pianos sold for Cash or on Easy 
‘ayments. 


MASON & HATSILIN 


ORGAN AND PIANO COMPANY, 
Boston. New York. Chicago. Kansas City. 





About Underwear 


FREE 


Your address on a postal will 
bring you our water-colored 
booklet on underwear for every- 
body. 


Jaros Hygienic Underwear 














fits — absorbs moisture — pre- 
vents colds—can’t irntate— 
can't shrink — economical — 
comfortable — wears. 


Jaros Hygienic Underwear 831 Broadway, 
New —_" . 





Cincinnati and Chicago Line 


Interior View of Pullman State Room Sleeping Car. 
Double Berth, $2.00. Section, $4.00. 
Between Cincinnati and Chicago, 
Operated by the C. H.& D. R. R. & Monon Route 
D. G. EDWARDS, General Passenger Agent, 
CINCINNATI, O. 











C. H. Werzet & Son 
MEN’S TAILORS, 


30-32 East Fourteenth St. (Union Sq. 
NEW YORK. 


Great Western. 


| FINEST 
CHAMPAGNE 
IN AMERICA. 


A Home Product which Amer- 
icans are Especially 
Proud of 





Now usea in many of the best 
hotels clubs and homes, in 
preference to foreign 
vintages. 








For particulars, prices, etc., address, 





Pleasant Valley Wine 
Company, 


RHEIMS, 


STEUBEN Co., New Yorx. 


SED. PINAUD’S } 


$ LATEST EXQUISITE PERFUME 
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Fig. 602—Evening gown of pink and fawn 
shot silk with small designs in pale blue. The 
skirt is trimmed with a series of puffs of pale 
blue velvet outlined with narrow silver passe- 
menterie. Bodice of the silk covered with 
cream guipure, Sleeves of pale blue velvet 
lined with shot silk. 

Fig. 610—Cloth costume trimmed with 
soutaché braidings. Bands of velvet arranged 
in effect ot jacket fronts coming from under 
arm seam, carried over bust to collar, where they 
are finished by full velvet bows. The fur used 
is black. Skirt in plaits at the back. 

Fig. 615—Dress cape of black velvet with 
collarette of black velvet cut out in conven- 


tional pattern and showing white satin under- 
neath. Facings of ermine terminating at neck 
in a bow. 

Fig, 596—(Front view of 597). Eveniag 
gown for widow, of lavender crépon trimmed 
with girdle of cream-white lace. Lace 
also on sleeves, and two designs of it appear 
on skirt front. The lace is in every instance 
laid over purple satin. A band of black fox 
around foot of skirt, Bows of purple and pale 
lavender mixed placed at intervals on the fur. 
Shoulder knots of the purple and lavender 
ribbon. 

Fig. 609—Collarette of any handsome variety 
of black fur worn over white crepon dotted 





with jet, or over any light silk. 

Fig. 570—Evening bodice jof pale yellow 
gauze unrelieved either by color or by ribbon. 
Double puffed sleeves. V-shape back and 
front. To be worn with skirt of black satin 
brocaded in small tea roses in pale pink and 
delicate yellow. 

Fig. 595—Back view of Fig. 594, the latter 
to be found on another page in this issue. 

Fig. 571—Bodice of pink mirror velvet. 
Black satin belt, Garniture finely cut jet. 

Fig. 568.—Half-mourning evening costume, 
white satin. Bodice covered with jetted lace, 
opening in front showing the white satin. 
Sleeve pufts of black velvet under very full 


428 


plaitings of jetted lace, with edging of white 
point de Venise. White satin bretelles and 
shoulder knots. 

Fig. s99—Home gown with jacket effect 
fronts, made of very dark red over an under- 
dress of pink. Bodice portion tightly covered 

f 


with cream-colored lace. Be*~ ~f black satin 
buttoned with steel. Pink ~' ruche. 
Fig. 597—Back of Fig. 54 5e found on 


this page. 

Fig. 613—Costume of bluet-blue trimmed 
with black lynx. The corselet is of black 
yvelvet—back and front alike—with appliqué 
design - over pale green satin, Streamers 
heavy black satin ribbon. 
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BUSINESS NOTICES 


VocueE is issued weekly on Thursdays. 

Head office, 220° Fourth Avenue, New York. 
Cable Address: “* Vogue, New York.” 

London; Arthur Ackerman, 191 Regent Street. 
Paris: Em. Terquem, 19 Rue Scribe. 


subscription for the United States, Canada and 
Mexico, Four dollars a year in advance, postage 
free. For foreign countries in the postal union, 
fire dollars a year, postage free. Remit by check, 
diaft or postal or express money order. Other re- 
mittances at sender's risk. Single copies ten cents. 

Manuscripts must be accompanied with postage 
for their return if found unavailable. 

Wrapper Dates.—The date printed on the wrap- 
per of each copy denotes the time when the 4 
scription expires. 

Change of Address.—The address of subscribers 
will be changed as often as desired. In ordering a 
change of aidress both the old and the new address 
must be given, Two weeks’ notice to be given. 

Complaints —Subscribers who fail to receive a single 
copy of Vogue should immediately notify the Head Of- 
fice. Readers who are unable to purchase Vogue at 
any news-stands or on any railroad train or steamboat 
will confer a faver by promptly reporting that fact. 








SOCIETY 
QO* Mon., 17 Dec., Mr. and Mrs. John 


Screven gave a very handsome din- 

ner of fifty at Sherry’s for their 
daughter, Miss Elizabeth Screven. There 
were five tables, each seating ten guests, 
which were spread in the large pink ball- 
room, and were decorated with flowers and 
candles in white, pink, red, yellow, green, 
respectively. The dinner was followed by a 
cotillon, led by Mr. J. Langdon Erving, 
dancing with Miss Screven, 


Present were Miss Caroline Lee, Miss Anna Pea- 
body, Miss Cornelia Crooke, Miss Louisa Robb, 
Miss Mary Manignault, Miss Julia Delafield, Miss 
Cornelia Delafield, Miss Anna Morgan, Miss Eliza- 
beth Hare, Miss Alice Wilinerding, Miss Emily Hoff- 
man, Miss Julia Clarkson, Miss Esther Hunt, Miss 
May Neeser, Miss Katherine Van Rensselaer, Miss 
Helen G. Edwards, Miss Elizabeth Van Rensselaer, 
Mr, Edward Livingston, Mr. N. Thayer Robb, Mr. 
Arthur Whitoey, Mr. Dexter Blagden, Mr. E. Mc- 
Dougall Hawkes, Mr. George A. Morrison, Jr., Mr. 
Rutus King, Mr. Wainwright Parish, Mr. Valentine 
Hall, Mr, Ernest Lorillard, Mr. Edward R. Jones, 
Mr. John S. Wainwright, Mr. Mathew Wilks, Dr. 
W. K. Draper, Mr. Stockton Colt, Mr. Gordon 
Norrie, Mr. James Lee, Mr. Fitzhugh Townsend, 
Mr. Ernest Adee, Mr, L. F. H. Betts, Mr. Edward 
Livingston, Jr., Mr F. Van Rensselaer Crosby and 
Mr. Alexander McIlvaine. The favors for the coti!lon 
were very pretty and original, consisting of silk flags 
of all nations, gilt and silver orders, hand-painted 
picture frames and pocket pincushions, 

On Mon., 17 Dec., Mr. Perry Belmont gave a sup- 
per and small cotillon after the opera at his residence, 
855 Fifth Avenue, Supper was served at small tables 
placed in the dining-room and conservatory, and the 
cotillon which followed was ted by Mr. J. Wads- 
worth Ritchie, The favors were white muffs tied 
with rose-colored ribbons, and corsage bouquets of 
violets for the women, and tobacco pouches and bou- 
tonniéres of violets for the men. Present were Mrs, 
Levi P. Morton, the Misses Morton, Mr. and Mrs, 
Seward Webb, Mr. and Mrs. Samuel S. Howland, 
Mr and Mrs. Cornelius Vanderbilt, Miss Vanderbil« 
Mr. and Mis. Van Rensselaer Cruger, Mr. and Mrs” 
James Kernochan, Mr. and Mrs, Stuyvesant Fish’ 
Mr, and Mrs, Oliver Harriman, Jr., Mr. and Mrs. 
Le Grand Cannon, Mr. and Mrs. W. Starr Miller, 
Mr. and Mrs, Edward L. Baylies, the Marquise de 
Talleyrand- Perigord, Mr. and Mrs. W. Bayard Cut- 
ung, Mr, and Mrs, Adrian Iselin, Jr., Mr. and Mrs. 
Elbridge Gerry, Mr. and Mrs. Garrick Riggs, Mr. 
and Mrs, Victor Sorcoon, Mr. and Mrs. August Bel- 
mont, Mr. and Mrs, Ogden Mills, Miss Hatch, Miss 
Burden, the Misses Gerry, Sir Roderick Cameron, 
the Misses Cameron, the Misses Bend, Mrs, William 
K. Vanderbilt, Miss Consuela Vanderbilt, Mr. and 
Mrs. Frederic Bronson, Mrs Adair, Mrs. Paran 
Stevens, Count Castellane, Count Sierstorpff, Mr. J. 
Frederick Tams, Mr. G. Creighton Webb, Mr. E 
Post, Mr. James A. Burden, Jr., Mr. William Cut- 
tidg, Jr , Mr. Brockholst Cutting, Mr. Center Hitch- 
cock, Mr. J. W. Appleton, Mr. Hamilton Cary and 
Mr. Belmont Tiffany. 

On Tue., 18 Dec., took place, at Sherry’s, the 
‘econd meeting of the season of the Tuesday Eve ing 
dancing Class. 

Che first of the Cinderella dances took place at 
herry's on Wed, eve., 19 Dec. About two hundred 
people were present, each of the twenty-six subscrib- 
crs having the privilege of inviting eight guests, The 
£uests were received by Mrs. Joseph H. Choate, Mrs. 
J. Pierpont Morgan and Mrs. Richard M, Hunt. 
“rs. John $, Barnes, Mrs. Anson Phelps Stokes, 
‘rs. Thomas W, Ward and Mrs. Francis C. Barlow, 

> latter distributing the favors, which consisted of 
ad satin ribbons, with bells, and tiny bunches of 

'y Ued with different colored ribbons. The cotil- 

» which commenced promptly at half-past nine 

lock, was led by Mr. Frederic L. H. Betts, dancing 

h Miss Esther Hunt. At midnight a large dial, 
with hands pointing to twelve o’clock, which hung 


first under the musicians’ balcony, was disclosed, and 

at the same moment a gong struck the hour, which 
was a signal for the music to stop. Supper followed, 
which was served in the blue room. Present were 
Mr. and Mrs. J. Hampden Robb, Mr. and Mrs, Hop- 
pin, Mrs. Francis Delafield, Miss Constance Parsons, 
Miss Parsons, Miss Anna Morgan, Miss Louisa Mor- 
gan, Miss Winitred Ives, Miss Emily Sloane, Miss 
Belle Gurnee,Miss Meta McKay, Miss Louisa Barlow, 
Miss Edith Speyers, Miss Elizabeth Hare, Miss Marion 
McKeever, Miss Mary Cross, Miss Eleanor Cross, Miss 
Julia Delafield, Miss Cornelia Delafield, Miss, Harriet 
Biddle, Miss Janet Hoyt, Miss Marion McKeever, Miss 
Esther Hunt, Miss Elizabet h Screven, Miss Rosalie 
Hoyt, Miss Alice W ilmerding, Miss Elvine Neeser, Miss 
May Neeser, Miss Beatrix Henderson, Miss Juliette 
de Neutville, Miss Beatrix Davenport, Miss Katherine 
Hoppin, Miss Helen de Peyster, Miss Edith Barnes, 
Miss Charlotte Barnes, Mr. George Morrison, Mr. 
John Rhodes, Mr. George Blagdon, Mr. Nathaniel 
Thayer Kobb, Mr. James King, Mr. Rupert King, 
Mr. Wainwright Parish, Mr Montgomery Hare, Mr. 
Redmond Cross, Mr. Harold van Rensselaer, Mr. 
Frederic Spedden, Mr. Winfield Hoyt, Mr. Wilmerd- 
ing Biddle, Mr.Henry Warner, Mr. Frederick Crosby, 
Mr. Ebert Wendell, Mr Brinckerhoff Thorne, Mr. 
Dexter Blagdon, Mr. Anson P. Stokes, Jr., Mr. 
Ernest Adee, Mr. Greenville Winthrop, Mr, Beek- 
man Hoppin, Mr. William T, Gray, Dr. William 
Draper. 

The annual Columbia College Christmas ball, 
which is given to increase the fund for college ath- 
letics, was given on Fri. eve., 21 Dec., in the library 
of the college, which was beautifully decorated with 
Christmas greens and holly 

The list of patronesses and the committee in charge 
of the ball has already been given in Vogue. 

Mrs. John G. Neeser gave a handsome ball at Sher- 
ry’s on Fri., 21 Dec., tor her daughter, Miss May 
Neeser. The cotillon, which was led by Mr. John T. 
Wainwright, dancing with Miss May Neeser, took 
place before supper. There were three favor figures, 
consisting of woouen toboggans decorated with holly, 
painted photograph frames and note books, and hoops 
with ribbons and bells. Present were Mr. and Mrs, 
Adrian Iselin, Jr.,. Mr. and Mrs, Frederic Gallatin, 
Mr. and Mrs. George P. Cammann, Mr. and 
Mrs. Richard Hunt, Miss Vanderbilt, Miss Mor- 
ton, Miss Barbey, Miss Elizabeth King, Miss 
Anna Peabody, Miss Edith Sands, Miss Therése 
Keyser, Miss Beatrice Bend, Miss Marie Winthrop, 
Miss Ada Godfrey, Miss Evelyn Burden, Miss Eliza- 
beth Jackson, Miss Julia Grant, Miss Mary Brewster, 
Miss Rosine Hunt, Miss Emily Hoffman, Miss Euretta 
Kernochan, Miss Mabel Drake, Miss Helen Edwards, 
Miss Julia Delafield, Miss Cornelia Delafield, Miss 
Caroline Lee, Miss Ethel Iselin, Miss Elizabeth 
Sands, Miss Louisa Barlow and Miss Mabel Jones. 
Mr. J. Langdon Erving, Mr. Lanfear Norrie, Mr. 
George de Forest Grant, Mr. Albert Fairfax, Mr. 
Frederic Martin, Mr. George Morrison, Jr., Mr. 
Beekman Hoppin, Mr. Langdon Schroeder, Mr. 
Wainwiight Parish, Mr. N, Thayer Robb, Mr. Dex 
ter Blagden, Mr. Henry Chauncey, Mr. Fitzhue 
Townsend, Mr. John Hammond, Mr. Francis Bur- 
ton Harrison, Mr. Greenville Winthrop, Mr. George 
Blagden and Mr. John Rhoades. 

The third —- of the Saturday evening dancing 
class .ook place at the Mendelssohn Assembly Rooms 
on Sat. eve., 22 Dec. The guests were received by 
Mrs. Philip Sands, Mrs, John Erving and Mrs, Fred- 
eric Goodridge. The cotillon wasled by \. >. Edward 
Crosby, dancing alone, and ended promptly at mid- 
night 

Mr. and Mrs. John Parsons will give a dinner on 
27 Dec. On the same date a large dinner will be 
given by Col. and Mrs. S. Van Rensselaer Cruger, 
one also by Mr. and Mrs. R. James Cross, and on 
the same evening Mr. and Mrs, William A, Street 
will give a dinner, followed by a theatre party. 
Other dinners will be given on Thu., 3 Jan., by Mr. 
and Mrs. Elisha Dyer, Jr., Mrs. Alexander Van 
Rensselaer. Mr. and Mrs, J. Hampden Robb, Mr. 
and Mrs, Frederic Betts on Mon.,7 Jan. Mr. Chaun- 
cey Depew on g Jan. Mr. and Mrs. J. Hampden 
Robb on to Jan. The sudden deaths of Mr, Sherman 
Martin, son of Mr. and Mrs Bradley-Martin, and 
Mrs. William Waldorf Astor, at her country seat, 
Cliveden, Buckingham County, England, will cause 
many dinner invitations to be recalled. 

On Tue, 18 Dec., Mr. Reginald Ward gave a stag 
dinner at the Metropolitan Club, and on Wed., 19 
Dec., at the same Club was given a dinner by Mr. 
Heber R. Bishop. On Mon. 17 Dec., Mr William 
E. Dodge Stokes gave a farewell dinner to about thirty 
of his bachelor friends at the Union League Club 
before his marriage, which will take place on 3 Jan. 
A dinner of twenty covers will be given on Fri., 28 
Dec., by Controller Ashbel B, Fitch, to Mr. Henry 
R. Beekman, Judge elect of the Superior Court. A 
dance was given on Christmas Eve by Mr. David 
Banks, for his daugl.ter, Miss Lucette Banks. The 
cotillon was led by Mr. J. Augustus Barnard, dancing 
with Miss Banks. 

On {Tue.,18 Dec., Mr. and Mrs. Frederic R, 
Coudert gave a delightful dinner for their daughter, 
Miss Renée Coudert, Present were Miss Ethel 
Davies, Miss Beatrix Davenport, Mrs. Davies 
Taintor, Miss Grace Dunham, Miss May Low, Miss 
Marion Smith, Miss Ethel Stokes, Miss Alice W ilmer- 
ding, Miss Helen Edwards, Mr. James W. Gerard, 
Jr., Mr. Henry Pelham Robbins, Mr. E, C. Chisolm 
and Mr. Frederic de Witt Wells. 

The second Patriarchs’ ball is announced to take 
place on 14 Jan. 

A character ball, the guests representing in cos- 
tume the subjects of various celebrated paintings, 
will be given by the Drawing-room Club on 19 Feb. 

The second of the Staten Island assemblies took 
place on 19 Dec., in the ball-room of the Hotel Cas- 
tleton, St. George, Staten Island. Supper was served 
at midnight ; there was no cottillon The guests 
were received by Mrs. Edward H. Bowner, Mrs. F. 
O. Boyd and Mrs. Thomas D. Conyngham. 

On Sat., 15 Dec., Mrs. George Henry Fox gave the 
second reception for her danghter, Miss Adeline Fox. 


Receiving were Miss Marion McKeever, Miss Caro- 
line Lee, Miss Yula Bulkley, Miss Flora Davis, Miss 
Frances Archbold and Miss Edith McArthur. 

On Wed., 19 Dec., a reception was given by Mr. 
and Mrs. Alfred M. Hoyt for their daughter, Miss 
Rosina Sherman Hoyt, followed by a dinner. 

On Sat., 22 Dec., Mrs, George Lovett Kingsland 
gave a large reception to introduce her daughter, 
Miss Hellen Kingsland. 

On Sat., 22 Dec., Mr. and Mrs, Robert Maclay 
gave a large reception followed by a dinner. 

Two receptions were given on 22 Dec.: By Mrs. 
Charles M, Chapin to introduce her daughter, Miss 
Pauline Chapin (whose sister martied about two years 
ago the Marquise de la Tour Villiers) and by Dr. and 
Mrs. N. M. Schaffer, On Thu., 20 Dec., a large recep- 
tion was given by Mr. David A. de Lima to introduce 
his daughter, Miss Lydia de Lima. Present were 
Col. and Mrs F. B. Hain, Dr. and Mrs, Swift, Dr. and 
Mrs.Charles Jackson, Mrs. James Conron, Mrs, Wil- 
liam Jackson, Mr. F. Floyd-Jones, Mr. Edward 
Conover, Miss Conever, Count von Bismarck and 
Baron Uechtritz. 

On Thu., 20 Dec., a small reception was given by 
Mr. and Mrs, Robert Rutherfurd to meet Mme. la 
Comtesse de Montsaulnin and her daughters. Mme. 
de la Montsaulnin was Miss Anna Zborowski, a sis- 
ter of Mr. Elliot Zborowski. 

Cards are out for receptions in Jan. from Mr. and 
Mrs, Frederic R. Lefferts and Miss May Lefferts, on 2 
Jan. and 9 Jan. For Sat., 5 Jan., Mrs. Russell Murray, 
a large reception, Mrs, William Edgar LeR oy receiving 
with her, followed by Wednesdays through Jan. and 
Feb. Mrs, Benjamin Woodhull Strong, the Misses 
Strong, on 8,15 and 22 Jan., and Mrs. Howard H. 
Henry, Wednesdays in Jan. A large reception fol- 
lowed by a dinner was given on Fri.,21 Dec., by Mr. 
and Mrs, William Beadieston, to introduce Miss Edith 
Beadleston. . 

Mrs, J. Muhlenburg Bailey, 77 Madison Avenue, 
on Tues., 18 Dec., from 3 to 40’clock. Mr Wil- 
liam H. Barber played remarkably well. The last 
one of this series of piano recitals will be given at the 
residence of Mrs. Gilliat Schroeder, 130 East Seven- 
teenth Street, on Tue., 8 Jan. 

A drawing room meeting will be held at the resi- 
dence of Mrs. Edward Renshaw Jones, on Thu., 27 
Dec., at 11 A. M., when a paper will be read on 
** Self-support essential to character.” 

A meeting of the New York State Society of 
Colonial Wars was held on Wed. eve., 19 Dec., when 
the following officers were elected. Gov., Mr. 
Frederick J. de Peyster; Deputy-Gov., Mr. James 
M. Barnum; Lieut-Gov., Mr. T. J. Oakley Rhine- 
lander; Sec., Mr. Howland Pell; Dep.-Sec., Mr. 
Philip Rhinelander; Treas., Mr. Arthur M. Hatch; 
Registrer, Mr. Fred. E. Haight; Historian, Mr. S. 
Victor Constant; Chancellor, Mr. Abraham R. 
Lawrence ; Surgeon, Dr. F, LeRoy Satterlee; Chap- 
lain, Rev. Alexander Hamilton; Gentlemen of the 
Council, Messrs. Edward de Peyster Livingston, 
Charles H. Pond and John T. Wainright. Com. 
on Admissions, Messrs. David A. Clarkson, Wm, G. 
Davies, John B Metcalf, James F. Ruggles, James H. 
Townsend, Courtlandt Schuyler Van Rensselaer and 
J. M. de R. Whitehouse. Com. on Historical Docu- 
ments, Messrs. Edward F. De Lancey, Charles Scham, 
William G. Verplanck, Gouverneur M. Smith and 
Abraham B. Valentine. Com, on Installation and 
Stewards of the Society, Messrs. Fred. H. Betts, 
Henry C. Swords, F. Diodate Thompson, Henry G. 
Trevor and William P, Wainwright. 

Mr. Selden E. Marvin, Jr., of Albany, who has 
recently been appointed Military Secretary by Gov- 
ernor-elect Morton, isa son of General Seldon E. 
Marvin and a nephew of Mrs. J. V. L, Pruyn, and 
also of Mrs. Erastus Corning. He isa graduate of 
Harvard, class ‘93, and is about twenty-one years 
old. 

The first of a series of four song recitals, by Mr. 
James Fitch Thomson, was held in the music room 
of the Hotel Waldorf, on Tue., 18 Dec., at half past 
three o'clock. An excellent selection was given. The 
rest of this series are to be given on 8 Jan., 22 Jan., 
and 5 Feb. The patronesses are Mrs. Nicholas Fish, 
Mrs, E,H. Harriman, Mrs. Theodore Hellman, Mrs. 
William Jay, Mrs. Frederic R. Jones, Mrs. J. T. 
Kane, Mrs. Alfred Loomis, Mrs, Edward G. Love, 
Mrs Wm. Stevens Rainsford, Mrs. John A, Robin- 
son, Mrs, J. West Roosevelt, Mrs. Hilborne Roose- 
velt, Mrs. Spencer Trask, Mrs. Thomas W. Ward, 
Mrs. John Hobart Warren, and Mrs. F. Edgerton 
Webb 

On Thu., 20 Dec., a handsome dinner, at which 
several New Yorkers were present, wes given by Mr, 
and Mrs, Walter T. Hatch at their residence, 124 
Remsen Street, Brooklan, in honor of three recentty 
married couples—Mr. and Mrs. Albert Gould Jen- 
nings, Mr. and Mrs, Wm, A. Read and Mr. and Mrs, 
Philip Bradford Niles, Present were Mr. and Mrs, 
William A. Taylor, Mr. and Mrs, Arnold G. 
Dana, Mrs. Robert M. Stuart, Miss Talmage, Mr. 
Arthur Wilson Hatch and Mr. Wyllys Terry. 


WEDDINGS 


On Wed., 19 Dec., at St. James's Church, Piccadily, 
London, Miss Jessie Fellowes was married to Mr. 
Henry Cecil Beaumont. Miss Fellowes is the daughter 
of the late Mr. George Fellowes, of New York. Mr. 
Beaumont is the fourth son of Sir George Beaumont, 
Bart., of Cole-Orton Hall, Ashby. de la Zouch, Leices- 
tershire, England, by his first wife, who was Miss 
Pauline Menzies, daughter of Mr. H. Hullows-Belli. 
Sir George Beaumont’s second wife was Miss Octavia 
Willoughby, who was the mp ow of the late Digby, 
Lord Middleton, and widow of Major J. R. S. Wallis, 
of Drishane Castle, County Cork, Ireland. Mr. Beau- 
mont was formerly an officer in the Scotts Guatds. 

On Wed., 19 Dec., at St. Paul’s Church, Lynch- 
burgh, Va., Miss Lilla Langham to Lieut. Schley, 
U.S. A., son of Capt. Schley, U.S. N. Miss Langham 
comes from a very old Virginia family. 

On Wed., 19 Dec., at Grace Church, by Bishop 
Potter, at 3 Pp. M., Miss Mary Potter was married to 


ts 


i 


Mr. Wm. H. Hyde. Miss Potter is one of the twin 
daughters of Bishop and Mrs. Henry Potter. Her 
twin sister, Miss Sarah L. Potter, was the maid of 
honor, and the bride was given away by her brother, 
Mr. Alonzo M. Potter, Mr. Sargent Kendall was 
the best man. The ushers were Mr. Henry Sedg- 
wick, Mr. Benoni Lockwood, Mr. Samuel Sherwood 
and Mr. John Lambert of Philadelphia. 

The wedding of Miss Emily Erving, third daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. John Erving, to Mr. Henry Wood- 
ward Cooper, will take place on Tue., 22 Jan., at 
the residence of the bride’s parents, No. 6 West 
Twenty-second Street. 

The wedding of Miss Katherine Rutgers Bache to 
Mr. C. Clinton Wilmerding will take place in Trin 
ity Chapel on Tue., 22 Jan., at8 P.M. Miss Mary 
de Peyster Lincoln Bache will be maid of honor, and 
the bridesmaids will be Miss Hortense Armstrong anc 
Miss Josephine Wilmerding, sister of the groom. 
The best man will be Mr. William E. Wilmerding, 
brother of the groom, and the ushers Mr. D. Bradford 
Wilmerding, Mr. Thomas Wilmerding, Mr. Kearn¢y 
guar ye Mr. Archibald Rogers Bache. ‘The 
bride will be given away by her uncle, Col. F. W. 
Armstrong. 


ENGAGEMENTS 


Miss Emily Thorn King to Mr. Edward C. Post. 
Miss King is a grandaughter of Mrs. William K. 
Thorn and a great-granddaughter of Commodore 
Vanderbilt. She is also a sister of Mrs. Alexander 
Baring. Mr. Post is 2 member of the Union, Knick- 
erbocker, Seawanhaka, Metropolitan, and New York 
Yacht Clubs, 

Miss Henrietta Lawrence to Mr. Philip S. Wilson. 
Miss Lawrence is a daughter of Mr. and Mrs. George 
Bond Lawrence of Boston, and Mr. Wilson is a 
graduate of Yale. 

Miss Elia B. Wadsworth, daughter of Col. and Mrs. 
Frances D. Wadsworth, to Mr. Philip F. D. Brown, 

Miss Maria Stockton, daughter of Gen. and Mrs. 
Robert Stockton of Trenton, N J.,to Mr, William 
Dayton. 


CHARITABLE ENTERTAINMENTS 


The A. B, C. Society (Anti-Basement Society), 
whice is an organization of young people in Society 
who try to benefit the poor children by improving 
their condition, gave a very enjoyable concert at 
Sherry’s rooms on Fri., 21 Dec., at 4P.M. The 
patronesses were Mrs. Cornelius Vanderbilt, Mrs. 
Wm. D. Sloane, Mrs. ‘Townsend Burden, Mrs. Adolph 
Ladenburg, Mrs. Valentine Hall, Mrs. John S. Barnes, 
Mrs. Bradley Martin and Mrs. James A. Burden. 
The ushers were Mr, J. P. Phelps Stokes, Mr Ed- 
ward Crowinshield, Mr. J. N. Lawrence, Mr Valen- 
tine Hall, Mr. Henry Worthington Bull, Mr. James 
W. Gerard, Jr. Selections were given by the Beet- 
hoven String Quartet, and mandolin playing by 
Signor Vulpé. Mr. .Bjorsten was unavoidably pre- 
vented by illness from appearing. He was to have 
sung Le ciel a visité la Terre. Present in the 
audience were Mrs. Henry Sloane; Mrs, Alexander 
Van Rensselaer, Mrs. Henry Clews, Mr. Courtlandt 
Palmer, Mrs. Cornelius Vanderbilt, Mrs. john §. 
Barnes, Miss Eva Palmer, Mrs. James W. Gerard, 
Mrs, Bradley Martin, Mrs. Alfred Edwards, Miss 
Edwards, Misses Cameron, Mrs. Burke Roche, Miss 
Agnes Lawrence, Miss Knowlton, Miss Gertrude 
Vanderbilt, Miss Cutting, Mrs Seward Webb, Miss 
Edith Speyers, Mrs. Wm, Jay Schieffelin, Mrs, James 
Burden and the Misses Sloane. 

On Wed., 19 Dec,, Christmas bazaar and sale was 

held at Sherry’s, to aid in furnishing the new Mission 
Rooms at Bellevue Hospital. The general management 
of the affair was in the hands of Miss Leary, who had 
charge of the English table. There were tables repre- 
enting every nation, The Austriantable was particu- 
larly well arranged with the national colors, and was 
presided over ty Mrs. Herman Celrichs, Mrs. Stuyves- 
ant Fish, Mrs. Charles Oelrichs and Miss Fair. At the 
Russian booth were Mme. Olarovsky, the wife of 
the Russian Consul-Ceneral, the Misses Mullane, Miss 
Marie Raymond and Miss Edith Arnold. The Ger- 
man table was in charge of Mrs. Henry Plant, the 
American in charge of Mrs, Coogan and her neice, 
Miss Purdy;~ Spain was represented by Mme, Bal- 
dasano, wife of the Spanish Consul, Italy, by Mrs. 
di Cesnola,and Mme. Zabricotte, and France by Mrs. 
Floyd-Jones, Miss Marié and Miss Iselin. There was 
music during the evening sale. 
Some of those present were Mrs, Henry Clewes, Mrs, 
James Kernochan, Mrs Cass Canfield, Mrs, Joseph- 
ine Johnson, Mrs. Townsend Burden, Mts Charies 
Coudert, Mrs. Wm. B. Garrison, Count Sierstorpff, 
Prince Lubecki, Mrs. Edward L. Keyes, Mrs. 
Theodore Havemeyer, Mrs. Loomis, Mrs. Adrian 
Iselin, Mrs. William Field. Miss Kent, Mrs. Brock- 
holst Cutting, Mrs. Wm, B. Duncan, Mrs, Charles 
May, Miss Van Brugh Livingston, Mrs. Perry Tiffany 
and Sefior Baldedano, 

The Italian School of the Children’s Aid Society 
gave a Christmas entertainment on 19 Dec, in the 
schoolrooms in Leonard Street, to which many 
Society people went. More than five hundred little 
children took part in songs, dancing and plays. A 
pretty sight was that of fifty of the very youngest, 
who took an oath of allegiance to America in song, 
and who pronounced every word most distinctly, Mr. 
Cerqua,.who has been so influential in the education 
of Italian children in this country has been granted 
1,000 a year by the Italian Government, to further 
their education. Invitations were sent out for an 
entertainment on Christmas Eve “atthe New York 
Hospital, There was a Christmas tree in the chil- 
dren's ward lighted by colored electric lamps, which 
was thoroughly enjoyed by the poor little sufferers. 

The Seaman's Christian Association gave its sea- 
faring friends, as usual, a treat this year, in the way 
of a Christmas tree and presents. Every homeless 
woman who is in need a dinner on New Year's 
day will be given one by calling at the Day Star In- 
dustrial Home, 213 West Twenty-fourth Street, 
where Sister Charlotte will provide meals for all, 
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(The sketches in this column are from Gismonda.) 


‘ er paramount importance of stage 
management has more than once 
been discussed in these columns, and 

a ful! vindication for our attitude is evidenced in 

the success of Gismonda at the Fifth Avenue 

Theatre. Moreover, it is, strangely enough, 

a success for Miss Fanny 

Davenport, not as an actress, 

but as a stage manager, and 

it is pleasant, in this, some- 
what particularly a woman’s 
journal, to chronicle a wo- 
man’s success where hitherto 
the sex has been seen fre- 
quently in the seat of dignity 
at the prompt table by the 
footlivhts, from which van- 
tage point the sweet star 
creature would exude an atmosphere of dis- 
comfort and irritability immediately to be 
absorbed by 
every member 
of her com- 

pany within a 

quarter of an 
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hour of the 
commence- 
ment of any 


rehearsal ; but 
hardly as a vig- 
orous and sym- 
pathetic 
trainer. 

Miss Daven- 
port has, how- 
ever, acquired much of the technique of 
stage direction from that master of the 
science, Aug- 
ustin Daly; 
further, she 
has undoubt- 
edly the natural 
instinct of dra- 
matic cohesion 
and focus, This 
remarkable 
woman has en- 
gineered a spec- 
tacle equal in 
importance to anything Irving has given 
us and, with an exception, trained a com- 
pany of merely decently 
averaged actors to bring 
out the very high aver- 
age of fully eighty per 
cent. of Monsieur Sar- 
dou’s interesting and 
well-constructed play. 
Perhaps here it will be , 
wise to advise the read- 
er that probably in no 
single instance record- 
able to-day has cent. 
per cent. of a capable 
play-maker’s meaning 
ever reached an audi- 
ence across the foot- 
lights. In illustration it will be safe to say 
that the average in The Bauble Shop was 
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hardly .sixty! A Wo- 
man’s Silence over 
ninety, because the 


play had so little in it 
the task of bringing 
that little out was not 
onerous. Obviously 
the poorer the play the 
easier of attainment is 
a high average. The 
Kendals give a ninety 
per cent. performance 
of The Second Mrs. 
Tanquery; but Mrs. 
Kendal’s daring depict- 
ment of la femme en- 
tretenu has shocked 
innumerable pubescent 
eocial prudes and nearly killed the critic 
Winter. A cent. per cent. Hamlet will 
probably never be seen, for a distillation of 





THE BRIDE 


the twelve best acting Hamlets ever seen 
would scarcely possess the equal component 
parts of a Shakespeare. 

Miss Davenport has made herself, by this 
newly revealed effort at the Fifth Avenue, 
of sufficient value to histrionism to be able to 
assist potently in the advancement of her art. 

The entire dramatic profession is speaking 
in terms of affectionate and respectful admi- 
ration of *‘ Fanny Davenport’s stage man- 
agement.”” 

We excepted one actor in referring to the 
cast. It is Mr. Theodore Roberts. This 
gentleman’s acting belittled everything in the 
piece. Napoleon Frohman once had this 
almost incomparable artist under his banner 
and—let him go! Why? At a guess— 
stage management again. It will be re- 
membered he let John Kellerd slip too, 
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N eminent actor and playwright said 
A to me the other day—** Willie 
Winter, who undertakes the im- 
portant theatrical notices in the Tribune, is 
probably the best writer in America—at least 
A. C. Wheeler(Nym Crinkle) says so, but 
isn’t he, as a critic, afflicted more or less 
with mental strabismus? Speaking of The 
Masqueraders, Mr. Winter writes: “ The 
persons introduced into it are supposititious, 
and, even at that, are irrational and ill-bred.”’ 
Is there not a degree of temerity in postu- 
lating on the positive existence of either an 
individual or a circumstance? Wouldn’t 
you say, if I put a man in a stage play who 
derives amusement from doing sums in arith- 
metic from morning till night and that, out- 
side his ability to add and subtract, the man 
was mentally and physically attenuated, al- 
most abjectly, that I was travelling pretty 
nearly outside the region of the ** supposed ”” ? 
Yet such a man is Russell Sage. Again, if 
for an incident I made a wife put a smull 
cake of dynamite in work-table drawer and 
forget it you would certainly say that I sug- 
gested the maximum of the impossible? 
Well, I have just taken over my sister's flat 
for my wife and child during my absence 
from town. Here isa letter my sister Clara 
wrote to my wife the other morning. Read 
it for yourself. I read: 
** My dear 
“On going into the flat look in the draw- 
ers of the writing table in front parlor for a 
round brown lozenge. It is nitro-glycerine ! ! 
For heaven’s sake take care of it and don’t 
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let it. get anywhere near the fire. It had 
better be taken out and thrown into the 
river. It will explode if dropped. My hus- 


band brought it home and I didn’t know 
what to do with it, etc.”’ 

**Now,”’ continued the actor-dramatist, 
when I returned him the letter without a 
word, ‘*I claim that Mr. Winter has not 
quite correctly reported Jones’s play, or the 
effect the play produced. He says the ‘ au- 
dience seemed to recognize’ when judging 
by the rest of the notices and what every- 
body says they didn’t seem to recognize, 
they recognized. If a man wanks to write 
in this way I maintain he should use the first 
person singular and sign hisarticle.’’ There ; 
we all know Winter on plays, but few will 
have heard a player and play maker on 
Winter. 


DRESS AT THE PATRIARCHS’ 


N the middle pages of this issue are given 
I drawings of a number of gowns worn 
at the first Patriarchs’ Ball of this sea- 

son, 10 Dec. Following are descriptions : 


Miss JuLia Fay BrRADLEY—White satin frock 
with tullcover-dress, spangled with silver, Bouquets of 
lilics-ofehe-valley fastened here and there on the 
skirt, w ich is of demi-train length. White satin 
corsage en ar ondi, draped with spangled tulle, and 
sleeves trés ballonnée to match. On left shoulder a 
bouquet of lilies, and on the right one bow of ribbon. 
Impiécement of white satin spangled with silver fin- 
ishes the neck and ends below the girdle, in two 
lapels, spangled in like manner. 

Mrs. Devereux CLAPP—Satin gown brocaded in 
roses, trimmed with silver and gold passementerie. 
Skirt en train, with tablier front of olive-green satin 
covered with lace flounces. Décolleté corsage with 
lace trimming. Short elbow sleeves of brocade, ne 


ballon. Riviéres of diamonds worn across the bust o¢ 
orsage. Five diamond stars in the hair. 

Miss CLapp—White satin gown. Demi-train 
skirt. The front of skirt elaborately embroidered in 
bees, en tablier, with silver and sprinkled over with 
silver spangles. The bottom of skirt trimmed and 
festooned with white chiffon. Bébé corsage décol- 
leté. Balloon elbow sleeves Girdle of silver passe- 
menterie. Pearl necklace. 

Mrs. EDWARDs.—Gown of pearl-colored Duchesse 
satin. Pakin skirt, demi-train. Corsage décolleté 
the satin laid in folds to waist. Satin sleeves en 
ballon. Bertha of mauve velvet, and flounce of white 
Brussels lace, draping neck and shoulders 4 la Pompa- 
dour, Shoulder knots of mauve velvet. 

Miss EDWARDS.—White satin gown, dancing 
length. Two white chiffon panels at sides of skirt, 
with lovely bows of reversible pink and white satin 
ribbon finishing the bottom. Décolleté corsage of 
white satin, draped with chiffon, and trimmed with 
pink and white satin bows, and shoulder knots to 
match, 

Mrs. JoHN Lyon GARDINER.—Yellow satin 
gown, brocaded in rosedesign. Full skirt and train. 
Blush rose satin tablier front, the bottom bordered 
by a band of sable and an entre-deux of white lace. 
Bodice décolleté en arrondi of rose satin, trimmed 
with lace. Large elbow sleeves with fan-shaped 
epaulettes of lace. 

Mrs. FREDERICK DENT GRANT.—Nile green 
satin brocade gown. Skirt en train, with Alencon 
lace over-dress draped in points back and front. A 
border of brocade folds, looped at intervals with 
bunches of green ostrich feathers, finishes the bottom 
of skirt. Low-necked bodice draped with Alencon 
lace having a cluster of ostrich tips on each shoulder. 
Elbow sleeves of brocade, en ballon, with satin lapels 
edged with gold fringe. 

Miss JULIA DENT GRANT.—Gown of magenta 
lustre moiré, dancing length. Paquin skirt, perfectly 
plain. Corsage décolleté, of magenta chiffon with 
short elbow sleeves trés ballonée, Girdle and corsage 
bows of magenta satin ribbon. 

Mrs. GEORGE HOFFMAN,— Purple velvet gown 
with very full demi-train skirt. Bodice of mauve 
satin, décolleté, with jetted net drapery. Jet shoulder 
ornaments, jet girdle and jet bead finish to bottom of 
velvet elbow sleeves, balloneé. 

Miss HorrMan.—White satin frock with white 
mousseline de soie overdress, dancing length, trimmed 
on the bottom with bébé Valenciennes edging, and 
entre-deux, Corsage bébé décolleté, of satin draped 
with mousseline. Mousseline collarette, trimmed 
with Valenciennes and jaboted down the front en V. 
Lapels and girdle of green velvet edged with gold 
lace. Necklace of two rows of pearls. Diamond 
comb. 

Mr. JAMES WATTS KEARNEY.—Gown of beurre- 
colored brocade, Skirt en train, with side panels of 
beurre velvet, embroidered in silver paillettes, Front 
of skirt trimmed with narrow brocade flounces. Low- 
necked bodice with iace trimming. Elbow sleeves en 
ballon with pointed lapels on shoulders of beurre 
velvet. 

Miss KEARNEY—White satin Paquin skirt, bor- 
dered on the edge with silver lace, made dancing 
length. White satin corsage décolleté, slightly 
pointed in front, with double lacings on the bust 
over pale blue, and trimmed with silver lace. Short 
elbow sleeves of satin, with loops of Piroine satin 
ribbon on each shoulder. Hip paniers of white satin 
lined with Piroine and trimmed with silver lace. 

Miss JULIETTE DE NeuvtL_e—Pale blue satin 
gown. Demi-train skirt. Corsage décolleté a la 
Pompadour, with point de France drapery caught up 
by buckles of brilliants at each side. Short satin el- 
bow sleeves. Blue chiffon scarf, with ends trimmed 
with silver fringe, fastened on left shoulder, in front, 
and hanging nearly to bottom of skirt. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


Questions addressed to Vogue must be accompanied 
with the writer's name and address, which, however, 
will not be published, Correspondents who do not 
want initials published will please send also a pseu- 
donym for this purpose, 

Correspondents will please write on one side only 
of their paper. 


Pumps AND Ties. To T., Washington.—When 
you say that patent leather pumps should be worn 
with evening dress do you mean the slipper tied with 
a ribbon or the gaiter with silk top? Are white four- 
in-hands comme tl faut for church wear or teas, in short, 
at any time when a frock coat is permissible ? 

The patent leather pump for evening dress should be 
low cut so as to show the stocking. The pump with 
silk top is not in vogue. Itis only at best an imita- 
tion of the other, and imitations and ready-made 
articles are not good form in many instances. 

You can wear a white four-in-hand to a tea or 
afternoon reception. A great many men wear them, 
although a member of the Calumet Club says that it 
has a provincial look, A narrow black four-in-hand 
is very swagger and British. A white Ascot puffed is 
also in vogue. 

EDWARD, Detroit.—The frilled shirt is being 
boomed by Jerome K, Jerome in one of his periodi- 
cals, which gives very shaky fashion notes, largely 
copied by the press syndicates of New York and the 
New York Sunday newspapers without credit. I have 
failed to see the frilled shirt this season, except on a 
few benighted Frenchmen. 


EVENING Dress. To Associate, New York.— 
Should a dress coat be braided? (Have binding on 
edges.) Are two outside pockets the correct thing on 
Cowes coat? Ina recent issue of Vogue you state 
that “the collar and lapel of dress coat are covered 
with silk. Dothe ribs of silk run the same on collar 
as on lapel—what I mean is, do the ribs run perpen- 
dicularly or horizontally on collar? Which do you 
consider the smarter—wide-ribbed silk or the narrow 
—for lapel on dress coat? 


Evening coats, this year, are not braided. Some 
attempt was made to introduce this mode earlier in 
the season, but without success. Two outside pockets 
are correct on Cowes coat, but they should not be 
breast pockets. The narrow-ribbed silk - so narrow 
that you can hardly distinguish the ribs—is the prope; 
thing for evening coats. The ribs “run the same 
way’ all around. The lining is made from the same 
piece of silk, and any deviation in the pattern would 
certainly be bizarre. . 

BaiLy MARTIN. Syracuse.—You can get the 
book, the title of which you have chosen as your 
pseudonym, from any bookseller. It is stupid. Avoid 
green, and especially green mixtures in woolen goods, 
A certain person wore on one occasion in this city a 
rough green and red woolen mixture with leather 
buttons, the coat being a cutaway. It was conspicu 
ous but not smart. Choose grays or browns or mix. 
tures in these two standard shades. Only two pockets 
in the coat, and no breast ket and no flaps. The 
coat must be a sack cut a little more sharply than last 
season. This would make an excellent lounge or 
morning suit. 


SPENCER. Brooklyn.—Tight trousers are seen 
occasionally. The other day an Englishman, rotund 
and fat, wore a pair of skin-tight black trousers with a 
light tweed lounge coat. His spats were of canary 
yellow and his shoes somewhat pointed, He re. 
minded one of aduck, The fashion cannot be com- 
mended. 


San Francisco.—There are many 
suitable gifts you could have sent out. Animals seem 
to be favorites in London tie pins. There are golf 
rings, in shape of club with a pearl ball, and golf pipe 
racks, There are also golf sticks, black wood, bound 
in silver and tipped in silver. These are for sale at- 
any haberdasher’s in this city. 


GooDMAN,. 


THIRNRAILL, Baltimore.—There is yet a wide di- 
vergency of opinion as to the proper costume for bi- 
cycling. In New York men wear knickers and golf 
stockings, Norfolk jackets and cloth caps to match 
the dittoes. In riding in the park, horseback, many 
men also adopt a costume, with riding breeches, etc, 
The correct thing for riding horseback is to wear 
one’s ordinary trousers with straps. In the morning 
one’s lounge suit, and in the afternoon cutaway coat 
and top hat, cheviot trousers with straps. This is 
much smarter than the regulation costume. A recent 
photograph of six princes on bicycles appeared in 
the London Graphic. The present Czar of Russia 
was the central figure, and the group consisted of his 
Greek cousin and his other relatives of small princi- 
palities, There was nota man who wore a bicyc- 
ling costume, Each of them had a lounge suit aid 
derby hat, and they wore straps under their shoes to 
keep their trousers down. This is royal example, 
Do notsit around the club in a regular bicycle rig. 
That is, a club which is not devoted to this sport. It 
is not good form. 


JoserH TREE, Boston.—An effective English 
morning dress would be a suit of dark gray, almcst 
black, dittoes, the coat being what is known in this 
country as a cutaway. This would enable you to 
wear a straight, tall crown English top hat. ‘Turn- 
down collar and a club tie of black and gray or even 
red, white shirt, and walking boots and very ‘ight, 
thin and tightly rolled umbrella. 

KATHELEEN, ew York.—A_ very small silver 
mounted glove buttoner is a most acceptable present 
to a man, not for buttoning his gloves, but his shirt 
buttons, which are refractory. 


SUBSCRIPTION PARTY. To C, C.—Would you 
kindly inform us through your much appreciated 
paper the correct manner in which a subscription 
party should be conducted. Are matrons now proper! 
If so, how many are necessary ? 

The term, a subscription party, is something that 
we do not fully understand. It is not current in New 
York, and we can only reply by guessing at what you 
mean. Subscription dances in New York are organ- 
ized as follows: A number of ladies who are interested 
in one another as belonging to the same social set, 
and who have daughters to introduce, agree with one 
another to pay the expenses of a series of dances to 
be given at some suitable place, either Sherry’s, 
Delmonico’s or other large ball-rooms, They cach 
subscribe their proportion and are known as patron- 
esses of the dances. An equal number of invitations 
is allotted to each subscriber and sent to the friends 
they indicate. The invitations are all issued by some 
one person, to whom the names are submitted by the 
different subscribers. This prevents duplications and 


occasionally it occurs that a name is sent in that is§ 


objectionable. This makes a disagreeable situation, 
but it is usually overcome by the exercise of tact and 
by a proper, though emphatic, statement of facts that 
would prevent the issuing of the invitation. A® 
occurrence of this sort is rare, as the people who make 
up the subscription are known to one another, and 
their friends are of the one circle, At the dances 
number of the patronesses receive the guests and it 
not necessary & young ladies to be attended by their 
parents, the dances being substantially private affairs, 
and equivalent to being held in the houses of the 
subscribers. Matrons are not always proper, but 1» 
dispensable ; but the —— of two or three of the 
patronesses, or the subscribers, as they are variously 
termed, is sufficient to matronize all who are present. 
As to the kind of entertainment there is very 
little variation in any of them. Several piece 
of music are engaged, and almost always the 
same leader, who establishes a reputation fo! 
playing dance music well, and is ite and 
courteous in his dealings. The supper is usual) 
supplied by the caterer in whose rooms the dance ® 

iven, and varies in elaborateness according to the 
instructions of the subscribers, The most forma! ané 
costly dances of this character are the Patriach’s. 
They differ from the others from the fact that t 
subscribers are gentlemen instead of ladies and co? 
sist of three balls each season. The dress at the# 
balls is most elaborate, the supper is served betwee? 
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one and two o'clock, usually at small tables in a large 
room separated from the ball-room, These balls are 
strictly conventional in their character, and invita- 
tions are — for them with eagerness. They are 
managed by Mr. Ward McAllister, who has the im- 
portant duty not only of arranging for the ball itself, 
but of issuing the invitations upon the names sent to 
him by the Patriarchs respectively. At these balls 
the menu includes not only bouillon, ices, and light 
viands, but usually terrapin and game, with cham- 

agne, sherry and burgundy. It, of course, is not 
customary to have so heavy a supper for a subscrip- 
tion dance gotten up for young people. If there is any 
other way that we can aid you we shall be pleased to 
do so. The first consideration in arranging any social 
undertaking of this sort in New York is to determine 
what people shall be the organizers, so that those 
who are invited to the dance shall be acceptable to 
one another, 


How SHALL A Gir- WISH A MAN Bon VOYAGE. 
$,.—Please inform me whether it would be very 
improper fora young girl to send flowers to a man 
friend on the eve of his departure for Europe. If it 
is, what may she do? 

It is not very good form, although certainly not 
exactly improper, to send flowers to a man unless he 
is an old and intimate friend, or unless he be ill and 
you have no other way to show your sympathy. A 
cordial little note a bon voyage would 
answer every purpose and be in much better taste. 


D. K.—There is not space at the present moment 
for a treatise on cards and card leaving. The general 
rule is simple. The card is turned up entirely on 
right side about an eighth of aninch. Leave as many 
cards as there are people, with modifications. A 
mother and unmarried daughter are entitled to two 


cards; a married couple and daughter to three; a, 


married couple, unmarried and married dalghter to 
four; but if two unmarried daughters, one card will 
sufice, as it is a card to a name and condition. 
Always call and leave cards within a week after any 
entertainment to which you have been invited, and 
§ after a death or a funeral, It is becoming the custom 
in New York to mail cards, but itis not good form. 
Send pour prendre congé cards on your permanent 
departure from a city. 


Girt FOR INVALID. Alfred L., Morristown.—A 
very pretty present for an invalid is a double spoon of 
silver, This has a teaspoon on one end and a des- 
sert spoon at the other, It is a combination article in 
silver, and is very useful for giving medicine. 


StaG Dinner. Willie M., Cincinnati.—Some 
good French cheese, with Barle Duc, white or red, 
makes the best dessert for a small stag dinner. For 
late suppers get a small Stilton and soak it in port of 
the very best vintage. Asa rule, men do not care 
for sweets, 


Delos C. P., Aibany.—Always patent leather boots 
buttoned, with leather uppers. All patent leather 
seems to crack. It is almost impossible to guarantee 
it, 


Unper WAISTCOAT IN MOURNING. Timothy. 
Orange, N. J.—While in mourning white underwaist, 
oats should not be worn. In fact, the white under- 
waistcoat is not in vogue at present in New York. 
An “* undervest "’ is what the vaigar call an undershirt- 
n mourning you should pay calls in evening dress. 
ear a black silk tie. As to shirt buttons, many 
‘ew Yorkers wear black ename! or jet, but in Eng- 
and white pearls are worn in the very deepest 
n — A white waistcoat should never be worn 
ith a black tie, The present frock coat reaches 
ust below the knee, but the skirts are neither as 
ide nor as exaggerated as those of last season. 


2)| WHAT THEY READ © 


ROUND THE RED LAMP. BY A. CONAN DOYLE 


The true nature, thought and purpose of 
his author are revealed in the preface to the 
Red Lamp, where he writes : 

‘It is the province of fiction to treat pain- 
ul things as well as cheerful ones. The 
tory which whiles away a weary hour fulfils 


men obviously good purpose, but not more so, 


hold, than that which helps to empha- 
ze the graver side of life. A tale which 
ay startle the reader out of his usual grooves 
f thought, and shocks him into seriousness, 
lays the part of the alterative and tonic in 
edicine, bitter to the taste, but bracing in 
e result.”” 
With this foreword Dr. Doyle offers us a 
llection of fifteen short stories of varying 
terest, but all well worth reading from first 
t. 
A Straggler of 15 is worthy of a piace 
de, by side with Private Mulbaney ; the 
d Generation is as emphatic a lesson as 
bsen’s Ghosts, but more decently put. 
here is a little passing sketch of Gladstone 
h A Question of Diplomacy, which is in- 
ting, and for absolute gruesomeness The 
f Lady Sannox and Lot 249 challenge 
rison with Kipling’s Mark of the 


Doyle is most amusing anent diseases 
vels, but he could not yet have read 


Crawford’s Pietro Ghisleri when he said that 
scarlet fever is unknown, nor much of Miss 
Yonge, who seems to have sampled every 
mentionable disease under the sun, including 
mumps and quinsy. 

In the Curse of Eve Dr. Doyle reminds 
us of the true old words which are likely to 
outlast a good many generations: ‘* She re- 
membereth no more the anguish for joy that 
a man is born into the world.’” Women 
and women physicians the world over owe 
him thanks for the story called The Doctors 
of the Hoyland, and every one owes him 
thanks for the beautiful words with which 
the volume closes. 

And though he says himself that ‘¢ it is 
such a pleasure to do a little good that a man 
should pay for the privilege instead of being 
paid for it,’’ one cannot help wishing him 
(again in his own words) no worse luck 
than ‘* a millionaire with a chronic complaint 
for a patient.” (D. Appleton & Co. ) 

AN AGITATOR. BY CLEMENTINA BLACK 

Since 1877, when Miss Black first appealed 
to the public with a charming little tale, 
she has published at long intervals two other 
books. An Agitator is a careful study of char- 
acter, and a temperate presentiment of a cer- 
tain phase of political life, by means of which 
sober common sense and some moderate and 
reasonable ideas are brought to bear on cer- 
tain problems of the work-a-day world in a 
suggestive, if not final way. Finality, how- 
ever, with regard to such questions as the 
relations of labor and capital, or, indeed, of 
any other given set of questions in this life, 
is so manifestly impossible that it is noted by 
way of praise rather than blame that Miss 
Black has not offered, along with a study of 
a singularly noble and high-minded man, any 
infallible remedy such as most writers have 
thought it their duty to overweight withal 
the tails of otherwise graceful and probably 
high-flying kites. 

That Miss Black is in sympathy with the 
working man is evident, else had she not 
been able to draw so human ahero, That 
her sympathy is practical rather than hyster- 
ical is evident from the absence of cant and 
from her minute inside acquaintance with the 
workings of strikes, socialist clubs and labor 
agitation in general. In her own person 
Miss Black appears to be radical in her sym- 
pathies and conservative in her principles 
—not a bad combination for a reformer— 
and to have put her own opinion in the 
mouth of her hero when she says: ‘*I have 
come to think that development, not de- 
nunciation, is the path of progress.’” The 
hero himself is a noble fellow and so is 
Pelham, the young priest, and the little bit 
of secret history relating to Brand’s parentage 
is discreetly used. It, however, is the trial 
and the evidence on which Brand is con- 
victed which form the weak part of the 
book, not the absence of what the public has 
been accustomed to think of as the ** one hu- 
man interest.’"” The way in which the story 
holds the reader to the last goes to show how 
many other human interests go to the making 
up of human life and how absorbing they 
remain when that special one is ignored or 
forgotten. (Harper & Brothers. ) 


MINISTERS OF GRACE. BY EVA WILDER MC- 
GLASSON 


T: e play of Hamlet, which in the opinion 
of a certain critic was mostly made up of 
familiar quotations, has afforded the means 
of being witty, at small expense, to a great 
many writers. But never before, probably, 
has the address to the ghost suffered the in- 
dignity of being drawn upon for the punning 
title to a slight story. After the first shock 
of discovery that the Ministers of Grace are 
the admirers of a pretty skirt-dancer of that 
name, one cannot help being interested in the 
story in which that young woman plays but 
a subordinate part. She is a nice little per- 
son in spite of her slang, which is rather 
a relief from the stilted talk of the lovers 
and the high-falutin “ tender cutting from 


Eden”’ style of a good deal of the book, 
She and the young newspaper man seem to 
have been studied from life (or at least from 
Richard Harding Davis) but the heroine, 
who conceals a theatrical career of marvelous 
success under a Quaker-like demureness 
from the fanatical old preacher, her father, 
and indeed most of the other personages, are 
very theatrical. The story, however, is in- 
teresting and even touching at times and one 
is glad that Elizabeth escapes from that des- 
picable cad, the ‘* stalwart’’ young preacher 
who has ‘ gone into’’ preaching as he 
might have gone into theatrical management 
or pork-packing, even though she is saved at 
the cost of her father’s sanity. The theatrical 
man, Bailey, is a big-hearted, vulgar good fel- 
low, with whom Grace is well matched, and 
the newspaper man is a satisfactory hero. 
(Harper & Brothers. ) 


THE JUSTIFICATION OF ANDREW LEBRUN. BY 
FRANK BARRETT 


The literary style of this work is good, the 
characters are people and not puppets, and the 
situations in which they are placed are con- 
contrived with considerable ingenuity. The 
theme is a variation of the. suspended anima- 
tion idea, which is not new but it is handled 
with much cleverness and the result is not at 
all revolting. The old chemist who finds 
means of resuscitating the evil being who 
proves as malign as Friar Bacon’s Andraid, is 
a noble character ; the daughters who suffer 
are living and lovable, and David Leigh is a 
real hero. But no one would thank us for 
revealing the secret of Nicolas van der Hoél 
before its proper time and that time is in the 
last chaper of the book. One remark of 
Andrew Lebrun’s may find those who will 
dispute it, namely, his assertion that ‘* the 
common facts of to-day were inconceivable 
to the imagination of a Shakespeare.’’ There 
are those who concede the gift of prophetic 
insight to the poet, and do not base the claim 
merely upon Puck's oft-quoted speech. (D. 
Appleton & Co.) 


DOLLY DIALOGUES. BY ANTHONY HOPE 


It is somewhat hard to avoid literary 
conceit in reviewing a clever book. The 
cleverness of the book prompts emulation, 
If the notice of the book should happen 
to have a happier phrase than could be 
garnered from the book itself! From such 
temptation may a sense of justice keep the 
present scribe. Mr. Anthony Hope’s book 
is clever in two separate and very clearly 
defined ways. Dialogue is of two kinds— 
eye dialogue and ear dialogue. All written 
talk does not speak well; hence few novel- 
ists are good dramatists. There is hardly a 
vestige of doubt that Mr. Hope’s graceful 
persiflage would speak well if read well, and 
would reveal the full intentions of the author 
if acted as well as read. The second claim 
to cleverness lies in the fact that the person- 
ality and brain workings of his coloquists is 
distinctly revealed. It isn’t what a supposed 
charactar might have said; it is what a real 
character is saying. Further, the individuals 
reveal themselves, not by the three-volume 
novel methods of elaborate verbal delineation, 
but by the reporting, as it were, of some 
idiosyncratic gesture or movement prefacing 
aremark. Mr. Hope isa sort of précis of — 
well, say Thackeray—for in clear directness 
of style and elegance of diction the writers 
are similar. Another notable thing is that 
the author quasi-accidentally reveals himself 
so far as to make it patent thet he is a 
gentleman in the higher sense of the word. 
It only requires good taste, good birth, good 
breeding and a fair education to understand 
the Dolly Dialogues ; to understand them is 
to admire them. (Henry Holt & Co. ) 


Books REecetvep —Captain Brand of the Schooner 
Centipede, by Lieut. Henry A. Wise, U. S. N.: 
H r & Brothers, The Parasite, by A. Conan 
Doyle: Harper & Brothers. The White Co., by A. 
Conan Doyle: Harper & Brothers, The Dance of 
Death and Other Stories, by Minette Slayback : Car- 
per, Buxton & Skinner, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Retty and appropriate footgear ‘ always 

P appeals to feminine taste and to be 

bien chaussée is not a difficult matter 

now when every variety of boot and shoe is 
to be had at really reasonable prices. 


WALKING BOOTS 
(from $3 to $8) 

Boots made with low broad heels on the 
English last are a novelty this year. They 
lace up in front and are made of a light 
grade of calfskin. They cost from $6 to $8 
and are very useful for hard walking. An- 
other variety is of kid, with patent leather 
foxings and with cork soles inserted between 
the upper and lower soles. The price of 
these is $8. Ordinary walking boots of 
patent leather with kid or cloth tops and low 
or high heels, as desired, cost $5, although 
there are cheaper grades at $3 and $4. 
French kid buttoned boots may be bought 
for $3. 

HOUSE SHOES 
(from $2.50 to $5) 

House shoes are unusually attractive this 
season. There is a pretty shoe of black 
patent leather with tiny jet buckle which 
costs $5, another, with very short vamp, is 
trimmed with a smal! rosette of black chiffon 
with Rhine stone buckle and may be had for 
the same price. Simple patent leather slip- 
pers are from $2.50 to $3. 

Oxford ties, or low shoes, are much used 
for ordinary house wear. They come in 
black kid with patent leather foxings, in 
bronze kid with brocade tops, and in colored 
kid such as gray, suede, and dark red. They 
cost from $3 to $5. A black matent leather 
house shoe, with long vamp coming up over 
the instep and side straps tied together with 
a ribbon bow is in vogue this year and cos_- 
$4. The low slipper of patent leather with 
strap over the instep is also in fashion, but 
the large bow of ribbon with which it’is in- 
variably finished is decidedly unbecoming to 
the foot. 


CARRIAGE AND OPERA SKOES 
(from $3 to $9) 

These dainty shoes, made to pull on over 
slippers in the evening, are made of various 
pretty materials. Those of quilted satin, 
lined and trimmed with_white fur are open 
at the sides, but come well up over the ankle 
in front and at the heel. They come in 
every color and cost from $4 to $9. They 
are also’ used for bedroom wear. Perhaps 
the best carriage shoes are those made of 
black velvet, lined with white fur and laced 
up in front. These may be bought for 
$3.90. 

EVENING SLIPPERS 
(from $2.50 upward ) 

All the smart slippers made to go with 
ball gowns this year are of satin which must 
match the color of the gown. Very fre- 
quently a piece of the gown is used to make 
them, and the expense depends, of course, 
upon the decoration. Sometimes only a tiny 
bow of satin is used—sometimes a Rhine- 
stone buckle, and not infrequently a buckle 
of precious stones or seed pearls finishes these 
fairy slippers. When of plain satin without 
bows or buckles they may be purchased for 
$2.50. The addition of a little bow brings 
the price up to $3 and soon. Kid slippers, 
if not so fashionable, are very pretty and are 
to had in all colors for $2.50. 


CHILDREN’S SHOES 
(from $1.25 to $4) 

Low heels and round or square toes are de 
rigueur for children’s walking boots. They 
are made, asa rule, of stout kid, and to lace 
up the front. They cost from $1.50 to $3, 
according to size. Buttoned boots sometimes 
have little foxings of patent leather and are 
the same price. 
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Filton, Hughes & Co., 


SUCCESSORS TO A, T. STEWART & CO. 


Superb Paris Costumes—French and English Hats and Bonnets. 


Our Dressmaking Department is pre- 
pared to furnish gowns at shortest notice. 


The Entire Block, Broadway, gth Avenue, gth and 10th Streets. 


Correspondence invited. 
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